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The even tenor of the scholar's existence is 
seldom very productive of incident; and, where 
his lot has been blessed with exemption from 
the miseries of want and the bitterness of de- 
pendence, little will usually be found, in the 
mere course of his peaceful fortunes, to excite 
deep emotions of interest, or to gratify lighter 
curiosity. But, to the thoughtful observer, the 
history of the mind of a man of genius and 
learning can never be destitute of attraction or 
utility. The whole process by which his facul- 
ties have bgen cultivated and his knowledge 
built up, is in itself well deserving of attention ; 
and if the generous ambition of excellence be 
apparent throughout as the guiding principle 
of action, a still higher character will be im- 
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4 MEMOIll OF 

parted to the study. There will then surely be 
few spectacles more instructive, or better cal- 
culated to inspire intellectual exertion, than 
that of a life of pure and enthusiastic devotion 
to literature, which has conducted its votary to 
happiness in the pursuit, and to honourable 
distinction for its reward. 

Such an example, if the delineation be 
worthy of its object, should be gathered from 
the following pages. It is their earnest purpose 
to render a faithful record of an individual, 
whose writings have given celebrity to his 
name, and the useful memory of whose talents 
and virtues should not willingly be. lost. The 
sketch offers no pretence of an unbiassed spirit : 
but it claims the merit tiiat may belong to a 
tribute of grateful affection, in which the 
simplicity of truth is rigidly preserved, even 
while cold impartiality of judgment is felt and 
acknowledged to be impossible. 

Charles Mills, the subject of the present 
memoir, was born at Groom's Hill, Greenwich, 
on the 29th of July, 1788. His family had been 
long and respectably > known in. . that place, 
where his grandfather and father had. succes- 
sively exercised the profession of surgeons, for 
nearly half a century, in tjie enjoyment of the 
first practice afforded by an opulent vicinity* 
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His father, Samuel Gillam Mills, was not more 
esteemed for professional ability, than for his 
private qualities of mind and heart. He was a 

man, of powerful intellect, yp^ighl^ ipjteutioR, aad 
keen sensibUity;;; and the unqQi».prQnai«iji^ iu- 
tegrity of his character was brought conspicij* 
pusly into public notice, upon more than one 
pccasion of his life, on which it.isi not here ne* 
cessary to dwell. His tastes were intellectual ; 
his acquaintance with general literature was 
extensive ; and the charms »which his mental 
accojpaplishments lent to his conversation, were 
heightened by a ready flow of vivacity and 
«prightliness. His society was , generally 
courted in the circle in which he moved ; and 
between him and one rather distinguished 
member of it, Aijchdeacotf Edwards,' — the friend 
of Paley, and himself a scholar of considerable 
attainments— congeniality of spirit produced a 
blose arid particular intimacy. , i 

These featui:es in the character of Samuel 
Gillam Mills are worth recording, because they 
tnay be supposed to have had no light influence 
in awakening the early tastes of his son. The 
intellectual tone of the father's pursuits com- 
municated itself to bis domestic party ; his wife^ 
too, was a woman of strong sense and iQultivated 
imderstanding ; and his children, as they grew 
aip, though not denied, the ordinary amusements 
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6 MEMOIR OF 

of society, found books the habitual recreation 
of their home. The Mills's were, what may be 
expressively called, a reading family ; and they 
experienced in literature that rational and calm 
enjoyment, which is at once the ornament and 
the blessing of English middle life. 

Charles was the youngest of the family; and 
his infancy enjoyed all the advantages which a 
society thus constituted could afford. So early 
was a fondness for reading imbibed by him, 
that, when quite a child, a book or a newspaper 
was a never failing expedient for quieting his 
gambols, and rivetting him to a chair. He had 
been rather a weakly infant ; and one severe 
illness, when a boy of thirteen, betrayed a de- 
fective constitution, and perhaps left the seeds 
of that decay which prematiirely terminated 
his existence. This early delicacy of frame 
had its usual attendant consequence of exciting 
a disposition to indulge him ; but not its usual 
HI effects. Coercion he never knew ; and per- 
haps the unbending independence of purpose, 
which, guided by good principle and clear 
judgment, kept him all his life in the right 
path of honour and virtue, may be traced to the 
unrestrained freedom which was permitted to 
his boyish spirit. To the same cause, too, may 
in some measure be ascribed that enlargement 
and vigour of mind, which made him ambitious 
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of excellence for its own sake, and prevented 
the native powers of his genius from lying dor- 
mant and uncultivated. 

No general conclusion is, of course, safely to 
be drawn from the particular case of his educa- 
tion. The intention or accident which left his 
character to develope itself, with no stronger 
direction than the gentle and silent influence of 
salutary example, would scarcely be applicable 
under other circumstances : it is only certain 
that upon him it wrought no evil. He had re- 
ceived, indeed, from nature, a large share of 
pride and a deep intensity of feeling — qualities 
in which he closely resembled his father ; and 
the whole independent course of his later life-, 
as well as of his earlier years, had assuredly not 
tended to weaken their influence. He was 
easily roused to indignation by slight or injury, 
and sensitively wounded by unkindness ; for 
he neither felt nor acted by halves. But in the 
ordinary occurrences of life, he held his pas- 
sions under strong and habitual controul ; nor 
in his social converse, was it possible for the 
impulses of a benevolent and affectionate heart 
to be more gracefully chastened by the mild 
and dignified deportment of the gentleman. 

At about the usual age, Charles Mills was 
placed at a private school to acquire the rudi- 
ments of a classical education* His first and 
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only master was a clergyman of Greenwich; 
and under that gentleman's tuition was gathered 
whatever school knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek he possessed. That he was thoroughly 
grounded in the classical languages, his subse- 
quent attainments in both fully testify. So 
natural seemed his predilection for study, and 
so tenacious was his, memory, that his lessons 
were never a task to him ; and when he quitted 
school, his master dismissed him with this com- 
mendation to his father, that "he was fit for 
anything." But cortiparatively little of his 
learning was gained at school ; and to subse- 
quent study, undertaken voluntarily, and pur- 
sued in private and without assistance, wa he 
mainly indebted for the sum of his acquire- 
ments. French, indeed, he was taught at 
homfe, by an excellent master ; and at home 
also he learnt arithmetic, and a little mathema- 
tics. But he never sTiewed any fondness for 
that branch of science ; nor, in truth, for the 
exact sciences in general. Neither did he ex- 
hibit for music or drawing any inclination in his 
earlier years ; dtxd he Dtcv6r teariit either. 5 Yiet 
it is 'remarkable* that his characteristic" desin6 to 
accomplish his- tastes' afterwards made biitiHa 
frequ^hl lattendaiit at^ operas'and cdnceMs; and 
that he acquired a passable judgment in scien^ 
tific music% His boyish indifference to the art& 
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of design, was also in later life warmed by 
familiarity with the works of the great naasters 
into a passionate admiration, an enthusiastic 
feeling, and a true discernment for the beauties 
of sculpture and painting. 

The brief history of Charles Mills's regular 
education — if such it can be called — begins 
and terminates with the period during which 
he was under the tuition of the clergyman 
referred to. During this epoch, and after his 
recovery from his first serious illness, he had 
become as strong as most youths of his age. 
With all his aptitude for learning and eager- 
ness for information, he was a lively, high- 
spirited, and natural boy, foremost in every 
frolic, and loving the excitement and peril of 
every invention of sportive mischief. *' No- 
thing,*' says one of the earliest pf his juvenile 
companions, and of the dearest friends of his 
maturer years, ** nothing would be further 
from the fact, than that his disposition was not 
of the most animated and active nature. He 
entered into all the sports of boyhood, and all 
the mischievous pranks of that most torment- 
ing age, with marvellous avidity and zest. It 
would be endless, as well a^ unprofitable, to 
detail our boyish adventures and achievements. 
A single instance will give you a sufficient idea 
of his ardour for the enjoyments of that season 
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of reckless delight. When fishing was the 
rage with us, it was our practice to sleep with 
our bed-room windows open, with a string 
fastened to the wrist, the end of which reached 
the ground. Whoever awoke first, got up, 
went to the house of the other, scaled the 
garden wall, and roused the sleeper by tugging 
at the suspended string. We have thus been 
for many summer days together up as early as 
two and three in the morning ; when we would 
walk, or rather run, to Lewisham to our sport. 
Nothing impeded our progress : walls were 
scaled, streamlets forded, gardens, orchards, 
fields, of friends, foes, and strangers, made 
free with alike, as they happened to lie in the 
shortest and most convenient route." 

** I can give you," says the same affec- 
tionate reminiscent, ** an amusing little trait 
of Charles's plan of combining his literary pre- 
dilections with the pleasures which he enjoyed, 
in common with his less intellectual friends. 

Upon one occasion, he, F , and myself, 

took a boat for the frolic of rowing ourselves to 
Windsor. We left Westminster bridge one 
afternoon, reached Kingston that night, and 
proceeded again in the morning. Our labours 
then began : we knew nothing further of the 
navigation of the river ; the stream was con- 
tinually against us ; and no resource was often 
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left but for two of the party in turn to get out 
and tow the boat, while the third remained to 
steer. Opposite Hampton Court we got 

aground ; and it devolved on F and myself 

to set the boat afloat again. Charles coolly 
seated himself on the bank of the river, appa- 
rently totally unconcerned as to the success of 
our toils ; and taking from his pocket a book 
which we did not before know that he had 
with him, he was soon wrapped up in its con- 
tents, until the boat was again ready to pro- 
ceed. The volume then returned to its repose, 
and we saw no more of it until some other con- 
venient occasion occurred for its perusal : for it 
never interfered with us, or the common object 
that we had in view." 

Thus, during these school-boy * passages/ 
he was already beginning to accumulate in 
silence, though perhaps with little selection or 
method, that various knowledge for which his 
mind was afterwards distinguished. What- 
ever were his amusements or pursuits, books 
were never neglected, ** He was always en- 
gaged in reading something, always appeared 
to take an interest in literature beyond what 
other boys thought of, and, in short, seemed 
ever to regard books as companions and friends, 
whereas all the rest of us shunned their society 
as much as possible, and thought them^ and 
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every thing connected with them, our torments 
and our enemies. At home, the members of his 
family being all older than himself, he was 
naturally thrown a good deal back upon his 
own resources for occupation and amusement, 
which further encouraged his early love of read- 
ing. But this was conducted pretty much as 
his own fancy dictated, wandering by turns 
into subjects of every description, and often 
fixing for a. time on plays, novels, and other 
productions of a light character." 

The period had now arrived when some 
choice of a future profession for him became 
indispensable. His father's views were 
directed to the law; but this not accord- 
ing with his own wishes, he was placed in 
a merchant's, counting-house. With the de- 
tails of that occupation, however, a very 
short trial sufficed to disgust him ; and being 
permitted to relinquish the pursuit of a com- 
mercial life, and to adopt his father's original 
intention law, he was finally in 1804, and 
at about the age of sixteen, articled for five 
years . with Messrs. Williams and Brookes, 
eminent solicitors, of Lincoln's Inn. Between 
his own family and that of the senior partner 
of this house, a close private- friendship had 
long subsisted ; and he appeared to enter with 
the fairest prospects on his new profession. 
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Though he had little affection for it, his strong^ 
sense of duty made him apply to its study with 
cheerfulness and zeal; and he soon won the 
esteem of his instructors. 

By this removal to London, no greater 
change was wrought in his mind than might 
fairly have been anticipated from difference of 
scene and circumstances. In one respect, 
however, the period of his clerkship forn^ed a 
very remarkable epoch in his life. His studies 
took a theological turn ; and as he never Ian- 

* 

guidly applied to any subject, he entered 
deeply both into the study and practice of 
religion. One example may illustrate the 
powers of his memory, as well as the ardour 
which he threw into every pursuit To the 
preaching and doctrines of the present eloquent 
Vicar of Greenwich, he was so particularly par- 
tial, that he learnt short-hand writing expressly 
for the pleasure of possessing his discourses, 

/ Mr. Mathew was at that time curate of Green- 
wich, and alternate morning and evening preacher 
at St. James's and the Magdalen ; and it was 
his natural practice to deliver the same sermon 
from, /more tban^ one pulpit. . Such oppor- 
tunities wiere not lost by his youthful hearer for 

^perfebting thercopy of each; discourse.: He 
used4oi:pass his Sundays at Grepnwich ; and 
he has frequently, after attending morning ser-j 
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vice there, walked up to London, that he 
might be present at the repetition of the sermon 
at the Magdalen. He would afterwards return 
to Greenwich in the evening, when his fair 
transcript of the discourse was there finally- 
made from his short-hand notes ; and so reten- 
tive was his memory that the second hearing 
usually sufficed to produce a composition as 
perfect as the able original. In this manner 
he had collected a great number of Mr. 
Mathew's sermons : but the manuscripts were 
of course never seen beyond the little circle of 
his nearest relatives and friends. 

In the course of his theological studies, at 
this epoch, there was no standard work in 
English which he did not read, and with which 
he failed to render himself thoroughly conversant. 
And when all that remained for him to learn, 
was to be sought only from the divines and 
theological commentators of Germany, he made 
a careful and even rare collection of their 
works. Some fruits of his reading at this 
period still remain; and among these early 
manuscript pieces, is a ** Statement of the 
Various Opinions. of Biblical Critics respecting 
the Origin and Composition of our Three First 
Canonical Gospels, with an Analysis of the 
Hypothesis proposed by Professor Marsh :"« — 
80 full, close, and comprehensive a digest of 
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the original, as would do credit tp the most 
practiced ability. This was written when he 
was only in his nineteenth year ; and was com- 
posed, merely for his private satisfaction, as 
an exercise to arrange and confirm his acquaint- 
ance with its subject. His permission, at the 
time, to an early friend to take a copy of it, 
has saved it from the fate of other papers, 
which obedience to his dying injunctions com- 
pelled his executors to destroy. In like man- 
ner have some extracts been preserved by his 
brother from a little essay in proof of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which, though the 
work only of his twentieth year, displays no 
contemptible learning, and was written, for the 
production of so young a man, with extraordi- 
nary powers of argument and precision of 
logical arrangement. 

With a mind elevated by such pursuits, at so 
early an age, it is unnecessary to add, that his 
life was preserved pure from the allurements of 
those vices and follies which beset his path in 
the metropolis,, and to which an easy surrender, 
under his circumstances, would have been but 
too natural. While tinctured with the . ardent 
colouring of youthful feeling, his religion then 
wore even an aspect of severity. But it was 
not ascetic, nor did it deny him the lawful 
amusements of society At this period he was 
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fond of hearing the parliamentary debates, and 
became a frequent attendant in the gallery of 
the House of Commons. The theatres, also, 
attracted a great deal of his attention : he never 
went but to the pit ; and with his early indica- 
tion of intellectual taste, he readily learnt to 
distinguish the valuable from the* worthless, 
both in the actors and the productions of the 
stage. Thus it was, that never losing sight of 
the great object of mental improvement, even 
in his recreations, he knew how to extract the 
precious ore of the art from the base alloy and 
coarser dregs of its admixture. His passion 
for the theatre, like every other inclination, was 
made conducive to study and reflection; and 
he soon familiarized and enriched his- mind 
with the works of the great masters of the old 
English drama. His thoughts were steeped in 
their beauties; and it may safely be averred 
that, in his later years, few men. had become 
60 thoroughly read in this sterling department of 
our literature. Formed upon such models, his 
judgment, as a dramatic critic, was chastened 
amd tigdrou&. - : - : . 
- Ndf, during this same term of his articles^ at 
Lincoln's Inn, was he neglectful of other im- 
provement, both in professional learning and 
general literature. In 1809, then in his twenty- 
first year, he compiled, still for his private use 
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only, " A succinct Account of the History, 
general Nature, and peculiar Marks and 
Qualities of the Feudal Law, collected princi- 
pally from the Notes of Mt. Hargrave and 
Mr. Butler, to the sixteenth Edition of Coke 
upon Littleton." This little essay, the natural 
result of some of his legal studies, has alsd 
accidentally been preserved; but though an 
able abridgment, executed with great care and 
nicety, it offers of course no pretensions to 
original merit ; and it is interesting, merely as 
one more proof of his laborious diligence and 
characteristic perseverance in the acquisition 
of knowledge. 

Meanwhile, he also amused himself by other 
early attempts at more miscellaneous compo- 
sition, and not unfrequently sent anonymous 
essays to the periodical publications of the 
day. But of their subjects or signatures, his 
early friends have preserved no record : it is 
remembered only that among them were a 
violent philippic against music, and a humor- 
ous defence of boxing. The graver studies of 
this epoch led hiiii to an historical sketch of the 
'* Rise and Decline of the Papal Power :" of 
which it may only be observed that it condensed 
sufficient information to be consulted with profit 
fifteen years later, by a literary friend whose 
researches were directed to the same subject. 
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In the selection of his reading, Mr. Mills had 
very early begun the practice of keeping a 
common-place book ; and, before he was eigh- 
teen years old, he had already written through 
two thick volumes. After filling one book, it 
was his youthful practice for several years to 
re-copy from it into a new one whatever upon 
consideration still appeared suflSciently valuable 
to preserve. The old volume was then de- 
stroyed ; and in process of time the last one 
underwent a similar purgation. At a later 
epoch, the practice of keeping a memorandum 
book, which he always carried in his pocket, 
superseded the former habit. In his general 
reading, it became his custom, during the first 
perusal of a work, to mark in pencil on the 
margin all the passages to which he wished to 
revert. The notation served to attract and 
confine his eye to the selected portions ; and 
in this abbreviated manner he would pass 
through the volume again. There are none of 
the books which he bequeathed to his friends 
that are not so marked ; and in general they 
further contain, at the end, a string of references, 
neatly penned, to the pages of every more 
remarkable passage, to which, after a second 
perusal, he still thought it desirable to direct 
his memory. He noted to a friend with modest 
gratification, that period in his life, at which on 
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most subjects of general research, if he could 
not carry the full chain of investigation in his 
mind, he had now at length arrived at the 
power of remembering with facility where each 
link was to be found and recovered. Thence- 
forth he relied less on the mechanical aids of 
his earlier studies, because he had made him- 
self independent of them. 

Upon the advantages of his favourite early 
plan of keeping a common-place book, his de- 
liberate sentiments are recorded in some 
written advice which he addressed, in his nine- 
teenth year, to a friend of his own age. 

*' I have always found a common-place 
book of the highest utility. It will give you 
but little trouble at first, and after a short time 
you will be averse to leave it off. When one 
becomes old it will be a source of pleasure, 
though perhaps melancholy, to trace the pur- 
suits of former life; and though Lord Chatham 
would not let his nephew make use of one 
because it spoiled his memory, we have the 
example of all great men, and the positive 
approbation of the plan by Mr. Locke. He 
replies to a similar kind of objection as that of 
Lord Chatham, by saying, '* that a pedlar may 
carry his goods on his back, but that a mer- 
chant must have warehouses to contain his." 

The little paper from which these observa- 

b 
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tions are copied is altogether too remarkable to 
be passed over without farther notice. It is 
tinged, indeed, throughout with the pedantry 
common to an early acquisition of knowledge, 
but which, in Mr. Mills's case, wa3 completely 
worn off in the subsequent polishing of his 
mind ; and it also advances some crude opi- 
nions on literature, which the maturity of the 
youthful author's judgment assuredly did not 
confirm. But the whole intention of the paper 
is so thoroughly praiseworthy — the solicitude 
which it exhibits for the improvement of a less 
gifted friend, is so truly affectionate— and the 
sound knowledge and deep reflection which 
abound in it, are so unusual for the time of life 
at which it was written — that some extracts 
from it cannot but do honour to the memory of 
,his early attainments and virtues. It is per- 
haps one of the most curious productions that 
ever came from the mind of a mere youth. In 
the portions of it here selected, it has been the 
faithful care of the transcriber to change not a 
line nor a word from the text of the MS., as it 
was composed just twenty years ago. It 
begins : 

" To tell you that reading and reflection are 
of the highest advantage and delight to youth, 
and at the same time afford a comfortable re- 
source for old-age, is only telling you what you 
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already know, and the general and true opinion 
of the world. The pleasure resulting from 
study is so totally independent of exterior cir- 
cumstances, it so raises and refines the mind 
above the mere enjoyment of sense, that I am 
always happy when a friend of mine takes 
delight from the pursuit. Cultivate then the 
desire for knowledge ; but bear ever in mind 
that from the right or wrong direction of this 
desire will depend your happiness here and 
hereafter. We, who know that man's life is 
not to be passed in contemplation alone, cannot 
applaud those who exist but in a study, who 
live for themselves and not for others, for this 
is but a higher species of selfishness and sen- 
suality. Many there are who carry a haughty, 
supercilious manner to those who are not so 
learned as themselves, not so much endeavour- 
ing to amend their ignorance, to raise you on 
a level with themselves, as to overpower you 
and keep you at an awful distahce; and the 
unlearned are treated as quite an inferior order 
of beings. That this is true every body, in a 
greater or less degree, is convinced of. But, 
while these kind of persons forget, let it be ever 
present to our recollection, that the end of all 
learning is to give us such virtuous principles of 
action, that we may be the better enabled to. 
live as becomes us in the world, and to exalt 

b 2 
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the honour of our Maker. If this maxim were 
acted on, different indeed would be the state 
of mankind, for unless knowledge is applied to 
this end, unless men wish to make themselves 
better, it but increase's their natural vanity and 
pride. I well know that, without the neces- 
sary temper of mind, reading can be of little 
use. I would not force it on you, but yet I 
may endeavour to give you a proper inclination 
to enable you to enjoy its pleasures. Pre- 
sumptuous, indeed, is the undertaking, for (as 
my Lord Chesterfield said to his son) * I have 
not yet beard enough to preach or censure;' 
but I may warn you of those rocks on which I 
have nearly foundered. For when I, as it 
were, entered upon the world, from the ill 
choice I made of books, and from having but 
a weak judgment, my sentiments on many 
subjects were founded in error. But since 
that time, my studies have, I hope, been better 
directed." 

The paper then proceeds to point out a 
course of study, beginning with the following 
remarks upon historical and biographical 
reading. 

" Upon reflection I conclude, that there is 
no subject so proper for you to begin with as 
history ; for there is such a natural curiosity 
in the mind of man to be acquainted with the 
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situation of the world previous to the time in 
which he lives, the study is so amusing, that it 
makes us in love with books, and therefore is a 
good opening to other kinds of reading. If 
this relates to history in general, how much 
nearer does it apply to us with respect to the 
history of our own country. We cannot help 
being anxious to know what revolutions in 
affairs have brought them to their present state, 
what are the apparent and probable causes of 
our being so superior in wealth, in learning, 
and in laws, to all other nations of the globe. 
It is from history alone you can be informed of 
these things, and to be ignorant of them, espe- 
cially of what relates to our native country, 
makes us unfit for polished society, and shews 
a lamentable want of that curiosity and thirst 
after knowledge, so properly common to youth. 
It may not be amiss to remark, that you will 
find a good chronological book of the highest 
service, for, with a good knowledge of history, 
but without having the events ranged in order 
which assist the memory by method, — without 
fixing in the mind some idea of the time in 
which each action was performed, with some 
part of the contemporary history of the world, — 
your mind will be confused with a crowd of un- 
connected events. Of course there are some 
parts of history of greater interest than the 
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rest, and more especially is the time of the 
revival of the arts in Italy under the family of 
the Medici, compiled by Mr. Roscoe in his life 
of Lorenzo de' Medici and Pope Leo the Tenth, 
together with the general state of Europe at 
that time, with the reformation in religion that 
followed, and more particularly the history of 
England at that period. But do not yet 
awhile read either Hume's history, or Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. With 
all the art of men of their superior sagacity, 
they both aim at the destruction of Christianity ; 
and though they assert in the title page they will 
lead you to history, their's is but the path to 
infidelity. Little expecting the attack, we are 
not prepared to defend ourselves. Argument 
has never made the least impression against 
the truth of religion ; but against the malignant 
hints, or the open contemptuous ridicule which 
are contained in such works as these, its pro- 
fessors, to their shame, have not borne up. 

** Biography, as it comes nearer to our owa 
homes than history, so it will be of the more 
practical use. In the lives of great literary 
characters, we see, in some, what an aid learn- 
ing is to virtue ; in others, the truth of what I 
have said of the unprofitableness of its appli- 
cation to any other purpose. When I see a 
man of great talents frittering them away in 
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comparatively petty pursuits; when I reflect 
that soon the grave will mock the vanity of his 
former employments, I cannot but feel sorrow 
that abilities should be so misapplied. But in 
all, from their persevering habits of study, from 
their great attainments, we feel the littleness of 
our own efforts, and our imperfect knowledge of 
every thing. In the lives of those men which 
have been spent actively in the world, we see, 
by their example, what is profitable or not for 
mankind, and ourselves ; we are led from their 
misery to avoid such conduct as theirs ; we are 
encouraged by their fortitude in bearing the 
events of life, to be firm in the cause of virtue ; 
and, in short, with good precepts impressed on 
our hearts, biography is highly beneficial, by . 
shewing us how to conduct ourselves in the 
path of life by the example of those who have 
traced it before. It must, therefore, immedi- 
ately strike you, that the lives of eminently pious 
Christians is the particular species of biography 
most instructive. What lives [are] most deserv- 
ing attention I am as yet unable to tell you, but 
that I can without difficulty be able to find out. 
'* I would warn every body of the bottom- 
less sea of metaphysics ; it was there I dabbled 
for some time : and, had it not been for the 
good offices of common sense, there inevitably 
I should have been lost. Metaphysics are the 
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utter destruction of all princij3le, all religion, 
because its [their] fundamental maxim is 
to doubt everything. Metaphysics contain 
subjects which we are unable to investigate ; 
for the candid metaphysician will tell you that 
the world has as yet made but little progress 
in the study : agreeably to the truth of Lord 
Chesterfield's observation, that metaphysics 
were like a minuet, that you bow, and figure 
about for some time, then return to the place 
whence you set out, make another low bow, 
and so leave off just as you began. Mathe- 
matics certainly quicken the faculties and 
strengthen the judgment ; and though they are 
apt to make some people require demonstration 
on subjects which from their nature they are 
incapable of affording, yet by others Euclid 
may be studied to the greatest advantage. 

" Both logic and mathematics, teach us the 
art of arguing sophistically, at least the logic 
of the schools has been turned to no better 
end, and therefore logic is often the destruc- 
tion of truth. My Lord Bacon somewhere says, 
' Logic is usually taught too early in life. That 
minds unfurnished with matter should begin 
their cultivation from such a science, is just 
like learning to weigh and measure the wind ; 
hence, what in young men should be manly 
reasoning, often degenerates into ridiculous 
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affectation and childish sophistry.' This is 
most undoubtedly true ; for, without a fur- 
nished mind the dispute will be merely verbal. 
* A man of wit,' says Bayle, * who applies 
himself long and closely to logic, seldom fails 
of becoming a caviller ; and by his sophistical 
subtilties, perplexes and embroils the very 
thesis he hath defended/ Logic, certainly, is 
highly useful when applied to direct us in the 
pursuit after truth, and to lead us to, and 
assist us in this inquiry. Dr. Watts's treatise 
on the subject has been ever much esteemed. 
His logic does not consist of casuistry ; but he 
being a religious man, his system agrees with 
common sense. I read it some time since, but 
of course, if the truth of the quotation from 
my Lord Bacon be admitted, it did me very 
little good : but at another reading I shall de- 
rive greater benefit from it. 

" I, with a mind totally unfit for such an ab- 
stract, severe, abstruse study, entered into poli- 
tics ; not the mere politics of the day, but on a 
much more enlarged scale, from which I obtained 
little profit; pray, therefore, think not of them. 
As to voyages and travels, I rank them, for the 
most part, but one degree higher than novels 
and romances. They are a light, summer, 
flimsy kind of reading, generally very badly 
written, and they heap the memory with use- 
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less information ; but they very seldom, I as- 
sure you, without a considerable help from 
other kinds of learning, improve the under- 
standing, or strengthen the judgment. Learn 
what is going on under your own nose before 
you seek to know what the Chinese are about J 
whether they drink their tea with sugar in their 
cups, or put the sugar into their mouth, and 
there let the tea dissolve it, 

" The world is so accustomed to extol natural 
philosophy, that I am almost afraid to enter the 
lists against it. For my own part, I am of such a 
dull, tasteless spul, that I derive no pleasure from 
the classification of flowers and butterflies. I 
cannot go into the fields, and * energize/ as the 
modern philosophers do, and observe and watch 
the progress of the loves of the plants ; never- 
theless, I believe, that in general, it is an 
innocent (I cannot say an instructive) amuse- 
ment. But when we are told that natural 
philosophy is the proper religion of the world, 
that churches were erected from foolish pre- 
judices, that we should adore the Creator only 
in the creation, from that moment it becomes 
criminal. Is not this the religion of the hea- 
then ? Does not the poor untaught Indian 

* See Grod in clouds> and hear him in the wind ?' 

Was not this the religion of the world, before 
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our Saviour came to earth ? Shall it be left to 
the choice of man]^ind of what religion they 
shall be, whether they shall turn the wisdom 
of God to foolishness, in making the coming of 
our Saviour nugatory, by clinging to the reli- 
gion which the Almighty has pronounced to be 
insufficient, when it is declared that through 
Christ alone, we can enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven? Shall they impiously think the 
system of redemption needless ? The heathen 
might well admire the wondrous works of na- 
ture ; but are we to forget the stupendous 
work of the incarnation, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the benefits which we receive 
thereby ? This was the doctrine of the modern 
French philosophers, who used to exhort their 
proselytes to go into the fields to discover the 
* causation of causes,' and to ' energize' on 
the works of their Creator, and to make them- 
selves only of the same religion as the most 
pitiable of their fellow creatures. Against so 
high, and venerable a name, as Archdeacon 
Paley, it would be assuming too much for me 
to appear i but it is the opinion -Q^^in^ whose 
sentiments are oftener just than [those of] other 
men,* that his ' Natural Theology' leads only 
to deism. I mention this because a young 

* His father. 
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man, from the character of the author, might 
be tempted to read it, and implicitly trusting in 
his word, conclude that there is not so much 
error in this religion as there certainly is. 

" Not being exquisitely sensible to the beau- 
ties of nature, no wonder that I should not have a 
very poetical ear, except to some few produc- 
tions ; nor can I advise any one to wish to turn 
poet or poetaster, for it seldom enlarges the un- 
derstanding. It generally betrays a sickly, 
disordered imagination, and shews a mind inca- . 
pable of the wholesome exercise of reason and 
investigation. In poetry, little more than ex- 
pression is thought of. Take the greatest 
number of the poets whose works have de- 
scended to posterity, and for the most part, 
you will find their best favoured, their most 
poetical compositions, to contain very little ex- 
tension of thought or solidity of judgment. 
Look at the numerous herd of sonnetteers, with 
their rhymes of loves, and doves, with their 
odes to their Delias, and Chloes — their invo- 
cations to roses and to butterflies, — who, if they 
can jingle a few rhymes together, no matter if 
at the eiqpense of common sense, are called 
mighty clever, and prodigies of genius, by their 
admiring friends ; and tell mc if this is a fit 
employment for rational beings. To conclude 
the subject of poetry, in the words of Montes- 
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quieu, * The poet's chief merit consists in putting 
good sense in shackles, and in overwhelming 
reason by a heap of ornaments, as the women 
were formerly encumbered with parade of 
dress.' 

" It cannot but be the wish of every one who 
is not lost in thoughtless indolence, or utterly 
devoid of curiosity, to have some knowledge of 
the laws under which he lives. On this part 
of learning, I believe I may with some confi- 
dence assert it is within my power to direct a 
person's attention. On reading the history of 
England, you cannot but be full of reflections 
on the wondrous changes in the country since 
the Roman conquest, in its progress to civiliza- 
tion. I have perused, with very considerable 
delight and instruction, * Millar's View of the 
British Constitution from those dark ages to 
the time of the Settlement of the Crown in 
William the Third.' It traces the progress of 
the government in the contests between the 
king, the nobles, and the people ; traces the 
apparent causes of, and gives many plausible 
reasons why the constitution of this country is 
so essentially different from all the nations of 
Europe. This book cannot but be read with 
instruction and entertainment; yet, upon re- 
collection, I have somewhere a few objections 
I made to *the work, which you should not read 
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it without. At present I forget where they are, 
but upon necessity I could find them." 

That our youthful Aristarchus had still discri- 
mination in his general railing against poetry,* 
is shewn by the enthusiasm with which he after- 
wards quotes that beautiful thought of Milton 
— with whose treasures his memory was richly 
stored : — 



« 



How charming is divine philosophy ; 

Not harsh and crabb*d as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo's lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit reigns." 



* Of Mr. Mills's poetical tastes in maturer years, an inte- 
resting relic is preserved in his favourite copy of Gray's works. 
The volume is Gilbert Wakefield's edition of the poet ; and 
among that accomplished scholar's notes are interspersed above 
one hundred additional illustrations, in Mr. Mills's hand-writing, 
of original passages from whence Gray had evidently borrowed 
his most beautiful thoughts and epithets. These references, 
which display learning as diversified and elegant as that of the 
poet himself, are chiefly to the Greek, the Latin, and the Italian 
classics, and our old English dramatists. *^ The extensive eru- 
dition of Mr. Gray," says a passage in the Quarterly Review 
(xi. 313), ** the various and distant sources from whence he 
derived his allusions, and the felicity or the dexterity with 
which he melted them down into a mingled and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable mass with his own conceptions, entitle his poetry, 
above that of any modern, to a variorum, edition." To such 
a work, Mr. Mills's illustrations would contribute a valuable 
portion. ~ 
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The paper from which so much has already 
been quoted^ closes thus : 

** It has been for some time past my custom 
to collect^ into a book, maxims and rules of 
conduct^ which my observation and reading 
suggest. These rules strengthen my mind, and 
will give it a character of solidity. When 
nearly overcome by my passions, they have 
often restored me to reason; when at a loss 
how to act, I have often been determined in my 
conduct by my statute book, for its laws are 
very comprehensive. 

" It is from your friendly, open, generous 
manner to me, that I have written thus much. 
Think not that I flatter, ' for what advancement 
can I hope from thee V Take my meaning from 
the spirit of the words, and not the letter, for I 
have not had leisure to do justice to many of the 
subjects on which I have treated. There are 
many things I have to urge in favour of the gene- 
ral intention of the whole, which must be reserv- 
ed for our next long walk. From being sensible 
of its deficiency let me pray you, if you think it 
too severe, and that 1 have not proved my asser- 
tions, to state all your difficulties and doubts, 
and I will endeavour to answer them ; I will 
accomplish the labour, let it be ever so Her- 
culean, to remove them." 

During the summer of 1808, Mr. Mills's 
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studies were interrupted by a tour to the 
Northern Lakes, in which he was the companion 
of his father, whose declining health suggested 
the necessity of change of scene, and recreation 
of mind. Upon this occasion Charles wrote to 
his brother : ** We set off to-morrow week. 
My father says we are to make a kind of journal, 
which shall be worth any body's reading ; but, 
in the name of authorship, are there not enough 
books about the Lakes already? Besides, how 
can I assist him ? I am no poet, I have no 
notion of description, I have no imagination, 
I do not understand the style of writing travels, 
for I never read in all my life any tours, and 
I hope I never shall. Something too much of 
this nonsense. My father sets his heart upon 
this journey; and I go out with the principle, 
that no endeavour of mine shall be wanting to 
make it pleasant to him." 
; And a little after he wrote again, on the eve 
of this journey, more playfully. '* This is a 
mere matter-of-fact letter ; but, if you have a 
soul capable of enjoying the charms of poetic 
description, if you admire depth united to bril- 
liancy of thought, if you wish for splendid and 
diversified imagery, and perspicuous arrange- 
ment, wait for the bookselling season, and 
expect a magnificent quarto volume containing 
the adventures of Samuel Gillam Mills, the 
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father, and Charles Mills, the son, in the 
counties of Cumberland, Lancaster, and others. 
** To-morrow, at twelve minutes before two, 
p. m.y from the inn called the Blue Bell, in the 
Haymarket, we commence our peregrinations, 
and your prayers and best wishes go with 
us," Sec- 
While on this tour he wrote again. 



** DkarG 



** I am very glad that you confirm my opi- 
nion that my father is comfortable : thus the 
great end of our journey is accomplished. While 
he is writing to my mother, I will have a little 
chit chat with you. It has been already made 
known to you, that we have seen most of the 
Lakes, and the only material disappointment 
we met with was, we were not able to ascend 
Skiddaw from the haziness of the weather. 
This mountain was not near so high as I 
expected ; but, as old Johnson says, * the ex- 
pectations of ignorance are often unreasonable.' 
Perhaps its enormous bulk made its height ap- 
pear less. Windermere is the most pleasing to 
my remembrance ; we saw that in the finest 
weather, and probably had I seen any other 
of the Lakes first, I should have said the same* 
I soon got tired of them, for there is such an 
abominable sameness. ****** When I 
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return (oh, blessed timel), if you want to hear 
about such things as rocks, and stones, I may 
perhaps talk of them. The worst is, we have 
very little conversation ; I have not culled one 
thing to put in my books. Conversing merely 
about the country gets very tiresome, and 
wants that interest you have in talking of lite- 
rature, men, or manners. Such conversations 
do not come home to one's feelings. 

** We have been twice to church. At Liver- 
pool the service was most slovenly performed, 
although it was the principal church ; and the 
first lesson, which was one of the most inte- 
resting and instructive chapters in the Bible, 
namely, that which relates the interview be- 
tween Nathan and David, and which of itself 
one would think would make the coldest heart 
read it in an impressive and energetic manner, 
was delivered with all that indifference with 
which I read, as we enter every village, ' all 
yagrants and beggars will be prosecuted.' The 
sermon was execrable." 

Of his early letters, one more, written nearly 
at this same period, shall here be offered, 
because it illustrates both the general tone of 
his mind at the time, and his disposition for 
theatrical criticism. 
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'* Dear G 



** In obedience to your commands I went to 
Drury Lane, to the play of Rule a W\fe and 
Have a Wife. EUiston enacted the assumed 
fool with much natural idiotcy, and helpless- 
ness ; he being much more pliable than Don 
Dismallo,* did not play it with so much same- 
ness. Now, old Jack's silliness consists in 
only looking down on the ground, and a per- 
petual twirling of the hat he carries in his hand. 
But EUiston broke forth, as Altea calls it, with 
as much mock dignity and violence as a tragedy 
queen. It was but a copy of old Jack's. 
Though Tbbin has taken the idea of the Money 
Moon from this play, yet the chEuracter of Leon 
js but a sketch; that of the Duke a more 
finished prcture. In the latter you see more of 
the methods Used to tame the termagant ; and 
it is in representing this part of the character 
EUiston excels. Now there being no sceneii^ 
in Leon of this nature, we cannot, from Ellis- 
ton's excellent performance of the one character, 
suppose that he will play the other equally 
well. One scene to be sure there is in the 
fourth act, which something resembles the 
Honey Moon; and this EUiston acted better 
than the rest. Mrs. Jordan was not half so 

* John Kembk. 
c2 
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animated and pleasing as the interesting Miss 
Smith. The scenes between her and Ban- 
nister, at which at the other house you have 
roaredy made little impression on the risible 

muscles of the audience. Dr. A sat next 

me. He does not seem to think with ' The 
Parson/ who, on being asked to go one Satur- 
day night to the play, or opera (I forget which), 
replied, ' No ; he could not think of going 
hissing-hot from the play-house into the 
pulpit.' It being sacrament Sunday, the doctor 
preached ; and a most primissimo sermon it was. 
The church very badly attended. I was telling 
my mother, at dinner, that I had heard just 
about as good a sermon as ever was preached, 
when my father said (with a half laugh), ' You 

do not mean to assert that Dr. A is as good 

a preacher as Mr. Mathew.' ' Sir,' said I ; 
•■ they have both the same principles, the same 
earnestness, and knowledge of human nature ; 
and the same application of Scripture to the 
present times.' * Then,' replied he, ' there is 
no difference between them.' ' Only in fex-t 
pression, Sir ;' rejoined I. 

" To conclude after the manner of General 
Ciastanos — 

** May the benignant lady of Compostellia 
have your Excellency in her powerful protec- 
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tion, and may your Excellency live many years, 
is the constant prayer of 

** Most excellent Senor, 

** Your most devoted 

" Carlos." 

» 

•* Senor Don G. G. Mellos." 

At the close of the year 1 809, the term of 
his legal clerkship expired. About a year be- 
fore he had sustained the misfortune of losing 
his excellent father ; and this heavy calamity 
came upon him at a crisis in his life, when he 
stood most in need of the anxious exertion and 
experienced judgment of a parent, to forward his 
talents, and direct his views. This bereave- 
ment proved, in the sequel, the destruction of 
his best prospects in the law. He still, how- 
ever, persevered in completing his legal educa- 
tion ; and immediately on the expiration of his 
articled term, placed himself for a year's study 
in conveyancing, under Mr. Humphreys, a 
gentleman well known to the world by his 
extensive practice and his able professional 
writings. Acting on the principle that, as a 
considerable sum of money was paid for the 
advantages of this instruction, it became his 
duty to derive as much professional improve- 
ment as possible from the opportunity secured 
for him, he was punctual in his daily attend* 
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ance of nine hours at chambers ; and through- 
out the year 1810, which he thus passed with 
Mr. Humphreys, his application to his legal 
studies was laborious and unremitting. 

Yet, singular as the fact may appear, this 
was the epoch at which the love of literature 
began to obtain the decided ascendancy over 
all other pursuits in his mind. A passage in 
one of his letters, at this period (10th January 
1810), proves both how earnestly his attention 
continued to be directed to theology, and with 
what avidity he caught up an argument favour- 
able to the indulgence of his intellectual tastes, 
— that the attainment of eminence in general 
literature is not incompatible with professional 
pursuits. 

" I read the greatest part of the Bishop 
of Lincoln's book, and concluded that, though 
at times heavy, yet that it* might be use- 
ful to those whq are satisfied with a super* 
ficial knowledge of the subjects upon which it 
treats. ,But a person must have advanced a 
very little way in his theological studies to gain 
much from it. Mr. Herbert Marsh's book upon 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch, is far above 
the Bishop's essay upon that point. There is a 
book published under the title of ' Hpraei 
Biblicae/ by Mr. Butlef, an eminent convey- 
ancer of Lincoln's Inn, which contains a much 
better account of the Jews, and a more con- 
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elusive statement of the arguments for the in- 
spiration of the New Testament. The case of 
this gentleman is an irrefragable argument 
against those who seem to say that^ if a man 
attempts to learn any thing but his profession, 
it will be at the expense of professional know- 
ledge. We read that Caesar in the midst of 
preparations for battle, marked the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies; that Brutus could 
study amidst the horrors of war, and passed the 
night prior to the battle of Philippi, in perus- 
ing the works of an historian ; that, in modem 
times, Boerhaave could spend an hour every 
morning in prayer and meditation ; and that Dr. 
Mead, before he entered upon the business of 
the day, could read a considerable part of 
scripture. Yet the vulgar mind, measuring 
every thing by its own acquisitions and powers, 
wonders, in the face of all history, that a man 
should, like Mr. Butler, possess the knowledge 
of two sciences, and with many a ^ head 
shake,' most sagaciously concludes that it is 
dangerous to walk even at an humble distance 
in the path of these great men ; but that it is 
better to chain down the mind to the mere 
acquisition of wealth, and to pass our leisure 
hours in the sentiment and sing-song of the 
day ; to study those ' gentle historians,' as 
Mr. Burke calls them, namely, compilers of 
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peerages, in order that we may become a voca- 
bulary of lords, and never as we value our 
lives, be deficient in manners, or offend in one 
instance against the book of books, * Lord Ches- 
terfield's Letters,' a work in the composition of 
which, as it has been admirably said, his lord- 
ship was assisted by the dancing-master, the 
perfumer, and the devil." 

While Mr, Mills's days, as it has been seen, 
were scrupulously sacrificed to duty, his even- 
ings were reserved for studies more congenial 
with his tastes. At nine o'clock he would 
return to his lodgings, and trim his lamp ; and 
the greater number of hours, which should have 
been given to sleep, were consumed in reading. 
To the anxious remonstrance of his mother on 
the injurious consequences with which his 
health was threatened by this intense nightly 
application, his only reply was, "nothing can 
be done without it ;" and still he persevered. 
It was now that Oriental literature attracted 
his attention ; and the first draught of his his- 
tory of Muhammedanism was the result of this 
new pursuit. " I well remember,*' says the 
same friend, to whom we are indebted for so 
many interesting particulars of his early life, 
*' his once telling me, at this time, that after 
having on a Saturday remained for his usual 
hours atLincoln's-Inn, he sat up all the ensuing 
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night reading and annotating Knolles's History 
of the Turks : and then, without sleep or rest, 
walked down to his mother's house at Green- 
wich, on Sunday morning. Nor was this a sin- 
gular case : for he did the same thing, to my 
knowledge, several times. His practice was, 
when sleep began to overpower him, to bathe 
his hands and face in cold water, and to pace 
the room for a quarter of an hour : thus re- 
freshed, he resumed his labours.** 

It was an amiable peculiarity in Mr. Mills's 
character, that, wherever he placed his esteem 
and regard, he laboured to elevate the indi« 
vidual to his own mental standard ; and one 
strong instance has been adduced of the deep 
solicitude with which he engaged in promoting 
the mental improvement of a friend : a paper, 
composed at this epoch (1810), affords a pleas- 
ing and curious little instance of the warm- 
hearted feeling with which he could extend the 
same anxiety to the object of a friend's affec- 
tions. An attachment had been formed be- 
tween one of his intimates and a young lady, 
who afterwards became his wife. For her 
guidance and instruction in modern history, 
Mr. Mills drew up '* A brief Summary of some 
of the Events of the greatest Magnitude in the 
History of Continental Europe, from the Sub- 
version of the Western Roman Empire by 



\ 
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Odoacer, till the Subversion of the Ger- 
manic Empire by Buonaparte.** This paper is 
written in a colloquial style, and without much 
formal precision of language : but it would be 
difficult to point to any synopsis in which the 
great landmarks in the modem history of Eu- 
rope are defined in their relative prominence 
with so much judgment and clearness. The 
closing paragraph of this little tract is remark- 
able, as expressing that admiration of the spirit 
of chivalry, which pre-disposed him to the 
choice, and animated him in the execution, of 
the last production of his life. 

** A few remarks upon the House of Haps- 
burgh will not, it is presumed, form an im*- 
proper conclusion of this sketch. 

** The origin of the House of Hapsburgh is 
traced to Eticho, Duke of Suabia and Alsace, 
in the year 700. It became divided into two 
branches, that of Lorraine, and that of Austria, 
or Hapsburgh. By the marriage of Maria- 
Theresa of Austria, with Francis of Lorraine, 
in 1745, the families, after a separation of ten 
centuries, were re-united. The House of Aus- 
tria have been remarkable for their six fortu- 
nate marriages. By them it gained the Tyrol, 
Bohemia, Hungary, the Netherlands, &c. 

^' I know that the sentiments and language 
of chivalry are, in these calculating days, re- 
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garded as visionary and absurd ; but an event 
has lately happened » on the continent of Europe, 
that for a moment recalls to the mind all those 
exalted ideas of virtue and honour, which, in 
better times, were, next to religion, the grand 
springs of human action, and formed the cement 
of society. It surely might have been thought, 
that when that delightful vision^ whom Mr. 
Burke, with such poetical beauty and delicacy 
describes, as * glittering like the morning star, 
full of life, and splendour, and joy ;' when she, 
a daughter, too, of the illustrious Maria- 
Theresa, was sacrificed at the shrine of philo- 
sophy and pride, the imperial house of Haps- 
burgh had received the most afflicting of all 
calamities and insults. But we find that it was 
reserved for a severer shock. The murder of 
Maria- Antoinette, insulting as it was, touched 
not the internal honour of the house ; but, by 
the late marriage of Buonaparte with a descen- 
dant of that Maria-Theresa, and a niece of that 
Maria-Antoinette, this internal honour is for ever 
sullied. The present members of this once 
splendid and illustrious family are so immersed 
in corruption, so lost to every feeling of virtue 
and true nobility, that they scarcely merit a 
thought. But, if we reverence the names of 
the dead, and respect the orders of rank and 
civilized society; if we experience pleasure 
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— mixed with melancholy as it may be — in 
tracing a long line of ancestors^ and marking in 
that line the virtuons, the valiant, and the wise, 
we cannot but lament that the imperial family 
of Hapsburgh should have received poison into 
its veins, and be tainted with the foulest of all 
plebeian blood." 

The period between 1810 and 1813 — extend- 
ing from his twenty-second to his twenty-fifth 
year — offers nothing remarkable in Mr. Mills's 
literary life. It was passed in a noiseless and 
unobtrusive appropriation of all the hours which 
remained at his own disposal to the purposes of 
study, and in a series of disappointments, con- 
nected with his professional prospects, on which 
it would be useless to expatiate. Several ne- 
gociations for the* purchase of a partnership 
with different solicitors were entertained and 
abandoned in succession, as either not satisfy- 
ng his views of respectability, or not falling 
within his present means to accomplish; and 
now it was that he keenly experienced, and 
deeply lamented^ the deprivation which he had 
suffered in his father's death. Perhaps there 
is little reason to regret the difficulties which at 
this epoch crossed him in the path of his legal 
pursuits : since he subsequently enjoyed an 
ample sufficiency of fortune for his moderate, 
wishes, and was unquestionably to his own 
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conviction the happier for having escaped from 
the trammels of a profession, to which he was 
far from cherishing any partiality. As soon as 
he could permit himself to follow unrestrained 
the bent of his tastes, and to divide his life 
between the successful cultivation of letters 
and the interchange of friendship, which he 
prized yet naore highly, he attained a degree of 
tranquil enjoyment rarely experienced amidst 
the ordinary cares of life, and the more enviable 
because it had its source in the best feelings 
and highest aspirations of our nature. But the 
interval which passed in the vexatious uncer- 
tainty of his future plans, was one neither of 
ease nor contentment ; and he naturally grew 
more impatient and restlei^s as it was protracted. 
The love of literature, and the ambition of lite- 
rary celebrity, were already in secret the ruling 
passions of his heart ; but the professional ex- 
pectations to which he had been educated, 
seemed too desirable to be resigned without a 
struggle. It was in this dissatisfied and un- 
settled temper that the yearnings of a proud 
spirit broke forth ; and, in some sudden gust 
of irritability, he was betrayed to exclaim to 
his brother, " Fame is what I want :" adding, 
immediately, *' so, now the secret is out." 

But, while under the influence of these feel- 
ings, his pursuits were suddenly suspended. 
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and the whole complexion of his prospects 
altered, by the occurrence of an alarming illness. 
In the summer of 1&13, he was, one evening, 
after his usual occupations, walking slowly to 
the library of the London Institution, then si- 
tuated in Coleman-street, when he felt his 
mouth fill with blood ; and the gush from the 
lungs was so violent, that, on reaching St. Se- 
pulchre's church, he was obliged to rest his 
head against its wall, and suffer the blood to 
flow. He afterwards spoke of the surprise of 
the passing throng at the sight ; but the dis^ 
charge having ceased, he characteristically per- 
severed in his original intention, and went to 
the library, where he remained reading until a 
late hour. He returned as usual to his brother's 
house, with whom he was then residing, and 
retired to rest without mentioning the circum- 
stance : but, in the middle of the night, he was 
awakened by the sense of suffocation, for the 
internal bleeding had recurred with still greater 
violence than before. Medical assistance was 
of course immediately sought; and his com- 
plaint was at once declared to proceed from a 
ruptured blood-vessel within the lungs. Both 
by reason of this vessel being probably a 
branch of the pulmonary artery, and on account 
of the great quantity of blood which he had 
lost, and was still losing, the danger was ex- 
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treme and imminent. But he had fortunately 
the benefit of the best advice and care^ both in 
the consultation of Dr. Ainslie, and in the un- 
remitting attention of his friend Mr. (now Dr.) 
Anthony T. Thomson. The most active mea- 
sures were immediately adopted by these gen- 
tlemen, and happily succeeded in stopping the 
haemorrhage; although for several months the 
43pitting of blood occasionally returned, and 
evinced the precarious tenure by which his life 
was still held. 

At the crisis of his malady, Mr. Mills be- 
trayed not the slightest emotion of alarm. 
Wh^n he became sensible of his danger, and 
believed himself dying, his first address to a 
friend who entered his room, was in his usual 
firm and calm tone, '^ that it was all over with 
him ;" and he communicated to his brother with 
perfect composure, the arrangements which he 
desired to make in anticipation of his decease. 
Throughout his illness he exhibited the same 
fearless tranquillity of a mind, neither intimi- 
dated by the approach, nor unprepared for the 
hour, of dissolution. But the event was hap- 
pily averted : his life, all too brief as it proved, 
was still reserved to accomplish its honourable 
purpose, and to gladden, for a few years, the 
existence of others. Before the autumn, his 
safety was sufficiently secured to admit of his 
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removing to the sea-side ; and be spent the few 
months of that season in the Isle of Wight and 
at Brighton. The severe winter of 1813-14, 
however, racked his enfeebled frame, from 
head to foot, with excruciating rheumatic pains ; 
and the following summer so far failed in re- 
establishing his healthy that obscure symptoms 
of pulmonary consumption began to develope 
themselves. He was therefore strongly recom- 
mended to pass the ensuing winter at Nice ; 
and accompanied by a medical friend, he ac- 
cordingly crossed the channel in the month of 
September, 1814. 

This continental tour, together with a winter 
residence in a milder climate, though from seve- 
ral untoward circumstances it disappointed his 
expectations of pleasure, had the most benefi- 
cial effects upon his general health. The ten- 
dency to disease in the lungs, though tempo- 
rarily subdued, was not of course completely 
removed : but his general constitution was in- 
vigorated ; and the stock of health accumulated 
at this period, may be regarded as that which 
supported him through the remaining eleven 
years of his existence. 

As he travelled by the usual continental 
routes, there is little in the mere beaten track 
of his tour to deserve attention or arrest oi^r 
notice. But the letters which he addressed to 
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his friends in England, are not without interest ; 
as abounding in that originality of thought and 
observation which belonged to his mind. Most 
of these letters have been preserved, in conse- 
quence of a wish declared in one of the earliest 
of them, that they might not be destroyed, " for 
they were the only memorials which he shoxild 
have of the impressions on his mind of the 
various objects around him, and at some future 
time they would serve to refresh fading ideas." 
But, with one exception, they are not here pre- 
sented to the reader's notice : for the scenes and 
objects of curiosity of which they treat, have 
been a thousand times described by successive 
tourists ; and no qualities of the writer can 
repair the want of attraction in subjects, from 
which every particle of novelty has long been 
exhausted. 

Proceeding by one of the usual routes through 
Dieppe and Rouen to Paris, Mr. Mills remained 
fpr some time in the French capital ; little 
charmed with its round of gay frivolities, 
heartily disgusted with the manners of its 
people, but riveted to the spot with admiration 
of those treasures of art, of which it was then 
still suffered to remain the unnatural repository. 
The single letter extracted. from the collection, 
sufficiently expresses these mingled feelings. 
Adopting none of the dogmas of criticism at 

d 
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second hand, the ardour with which he had 
applied to the study of the great master pieces 
of antiquity, appears the more natural and un- 
affected ; and the unbiassed freedom, as well 
as the accuracy of his judgment, is here re- 
markably shewn. The concluding and lighter 
topic of the letter, which was addressed to his 
sister, is also in pleasing accordance with his 

habitual purity of sentiment and taste. 

41 ♦ ♦ m 

** I passed the early part of this morning in 
examining the triumphal arch erected by Buona- 
parte in the court of the Tuilleries. It appears 
to be on the plan, if my memory does not fail 
me, of that of Septimus Severus at Rome. It 
is constructed with all that elegance and beauty, 
which are the attributes or constituents of 
triumphal arches. The basso-relievos represent 
the arms of France and Italy, and some of the 
great military exploits of Buonaparte's life, in 
most admirable workmanship. On the summit^ 
drawing a Roman car, from which the statue 
of Napoleon has been removed, are four bronze 
horses, stolen by Buonaparte from one of the 
churches at Venice; but their situation is so 
lofty, and they are so much encompassed by 
the car and the golden figures of their conduc- 
tors, that their merits or defects cannot be esti- 
mated. The remainder of the morning I en- 
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joyed in the Louvre, particularly in the halls or 
gallery compartments in which are placed the 
statues and busts. It is a great pity that the 
painted ceiling and gilded ornaments are suf ^ 
fered to remain. All this frippery but ill 
accords with the severity and grandeur of 
sculpture. 

*' The Gapitoline Venus deserves all the praise 
which is usually bestowed upon it. A face of 
more perfect beauty does not exist. It is ele- 
gant, modest, and tender. The natural fall of 
the hair, and the humidity of the drapery, are 
among the finest effects of statuary. Of all 
the elegant positions in which the female form 
can be placed, that of Sabina, the wife of the 
Emperor Hadrian, is the first. Colossal statues 
of Marcus Aurelius, Antinous, Alexander the 
Great, the rivers Nile and Tiber, personified 
and deified, are admirable. The sagacity of 
Lycurgus, the intelligence and frankness of 
Thucydides,^ the simplicity and grandeur of 
Virgil, the placidity, seriousness, and mind of 
Euripides, spoke from their several marbles. 
Menander, seated in his chair, is a perfect 
model of an attitude of repose ; while the figure 
of the Roman priest about to sacrifice a victim, 
is characterized by the sternness and severity 
q! the mien. Why is the formerly received 
opinion changed, and the preference given to 

d2 
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the fighting gladiator ? The whole strength of 
the body is indeed most wonderfully exerted to 
a single point ; but in that statue^ which is vul- 
garly called the dying gladiator^ the more 
difficult and more interesting picture is repre- 
sented of the contortions of the pain,' and the 
overpressing sickness and faintness of death. • 
"It would be far worse than heresy to speak 
in dispraise of the Venus de* Medici ; but with 
all due admiration for the inimitable modesty of 
her form and attitude, yet her face appeared to 
me insipid and lifeless, when brought into com- 
parison with that of the Capitoline Venus. In 
the noblest place of the hall stands the Belvi- 
dere Apollo. The elegance of the figure, the 
curling of the hain the disposition of drapery 
over the arm, seem more and more excel- 
lent the longer you gaze upon them. But 
I was at a loss to determine the character of 
the countenance. Mr. S pence dwells upon its 
indignation as being too excessive for a god, 
against such an ignoble object as the serpent 
Python, Other writers mention the air of sa- 
tisfaction occasioned by the certainty of victory 
which is seated on his brow ; but this com- 
plexity of passion, statuary perhaps never 
represented. In ray judgment, there was no 
mind or passion in. the countenance: at the 
most there was consciousness of superiority ; 
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but from the best attention and examination I 
could give it, I thought the expression was 
merely that certain elevation of mien, which 
must be the natural consequence of such a 
noble and dignified attitude. 
. *' To visit the group of the Laocoon is worthy 
a long journey of distance and trouble. What 
a paltry criticism is that which has been handed 
from age to age, that the figures of the boys 
are too large, Virgil certainly did represent 
them as mere children ; but since sculpture and 
painting are not servile imitation, what artist 
can think himself compelled to copy every 
minute particular of description. The same 
principles in the pursuit of the ideal in beauty 
which make him neglect the trifling parts of 
his subject, authorize him to make all things 
subservient to his general purpose. Of mpre 
importance is the remark, that the father is re- 
presented as suffering under mere bodily pain, 
and as wanting in sympathetic affection for his 
children. This observation is correct, and the 
effect is in great dissonance from the very sub- 
stance of, the story. Finer figures than the two 
boys it is impossible to conceive. One, the 
smallest, is sinking under the extremity of pain; 
the other, though neither of the serpents have 
yet hurt him, turns his eyes to his father, and 
seems to shudder with horror at the spectacle. 
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'' The number of Englislimen in Paris, is really 
immense ; but I am happy to add that the num- 
ber of Englishwomen is comparatively but few. 
They shine like stars among the dull uninte- 
resting ladies of Paris. Surely the beauties 
of the latter have been too much praised. 
They have no bloom^ nor youthful appearance^ 
nor intelligence. Their complexion they render 
delightful ; but how evanescent and lifeless are 
mere red and white. A good set of teeth is not 
to be found among all the Parisian women : 
they are either decayed or lost. French ladies 
never blush ! How then can they be called 
handsome, for is not blushing the very soul of 
beauty ? To symmetry of proportion, I hope^ 
for the sake of their characters, they have not 
pretended. If they were to do so, their vanity 
would be stronger than any passion in the 
breast of any individual on earth. There is not 
an agreeable or even decent figure, or a grace* 
ful step, among all the ladies of this capital 
The pollution, turbulence, and dissipation of 
Paris, are sufficiently offensive to the ruder 
feelings of my sex. But an Englishwoman 
cannot dwell in any of its houses, or walk in 
any of its streets, without having all those 
feelings, which are so honourable to her nature^ 
irritated and shocked every moment of her stay. 
Her sensitive delicacy must be left behind 
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when she lands on the shores of France^ and 
an air of indifference assumed. Her love of 
the fine arts will be gratified^ and her taste for 
them enriched and improved by the contem- 
plation of the splendid robberies of the French ; 
but such knowledge will be acquired at the 
weighty cost of many severe attacks upon the 
dignity and purity of her mind. 

" I have not space for a new subject, and 
therefore I will only conclude with the assu- 
rance, though I am sure it is an unnecessary 
one, that 

,1 am. 

With great regard, &c.** 






Warned by the approach of the cold season 
to hasten his departure from Paris, he quitted 
it for the south, and proceeded at once to Nice, 
his destined residence for the winter. Here, 
with returning health, his mind began to lan- 
guish for its usual literary nourishment ; and the 
winter was passed in yearnings after the occu- 
pations and society of home, and in complaints 
of the dull and monotonous tedium of Nice. 
The season, too, was provokingly adverse : the 
rains were for a time incessant ; and these 
were succeeded by so uncommon a severity of 
cold, as almost totally to destroy the orange 
plantations, which fill the vicinity of Nice, and 
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prove the genial mildness of its usual climate. 
Still Mr. Mills's health had continued to amend ; 
and, on the first appearance of spring, he es- 
caped from his durance at Nice, to prosecute 
the tour of Italy with renovated spirits, and with 
lively anticipation of the '* delight which 
awaited him in contemplating the glories of 
Eome, the impressive monuments of Paestum, 
and the cities where Livy and Virgil abode." 
But he had only reached Turin and Genoa, 
when the news of the landing of Buonaparte 
from Elba arrested his course, like that of all 
British travellers ; and, turning homeward, 
through Milan, over the Simplon to Geneva, 
and thence to Stuttgard, Frankfort, and Brus- 
sells, he reached England at the close of April, 
1816. 

Very shortly after Mr. Mills's return to Eng- 
land, his future pursuits naturally became the 
question of most earnest and anxious consi- 
deration. His own predilections had never led 
him to the law ; he had not acquired any love 
for its practice; and two years of freedom from 
the restraints of business, and of indulgence in 
the choice of amusements and studies, were not 
likely to have made a profession more agree- 
able in prospect, which had always been so 
distasteful in experience. His mere inclina- 
tion, if he had felt justified in consulting that 
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alone, was now, in 1815, most decidedly op- 
posed to the resumption of his professional life : 
yet no better alternative seemed to be left to 
him. To abandon at once, and without an 
equivalent, all the fruits of a legal education, 
which had been acquired at considerable cost, 
was forbidden by every maxim of common pru- 
dence ; and after some ineffectual efforts to 
obtain an eligible appointment in one of the 
civil offices of government, he applied himself 
zealously to complete his permanent settlement 
in the law. He resolved to purchase a partner- 
ship with an established solicitor ; and he was 
on the point of concluding a desirable treaty 
for this purpose, when he encountered an un- 
expected obstacle. In the course of the ne- 
gociation, the fact incidentally appeared, that 
he had not been in the actual practice of his 
profession for more than two years ; and, on 
that ground, the gentleman with whom he was 
in treaty, declined to proceed. This was a 
death-blow to all legal projects: for, the ob- 
jection being good (and this Mr. Mills himself 
admitted, although it had not before occurred 
to him), it would be likely to present itself 
again, in whatever quarter he should negociate. 
In this suspension of his projects, an accident 
shortly arose, which at once fixed the direction 
of his purposes, and realized the secret and 
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long cherished aspirations of his mind. The 
first draught of his *' History of Muham- 
roedanism" had been finished^ as already 
observed, before his illness and visit to the 
continent. The MS. had been fairly tran- 
scribed, bound, and presented as an offering of 
affection to his brother ; and this volume being 
now lent to a lady, was, by chance, seen on her 
table by Sir John Malcolm; whose name is 
familiar to every reader, as honourably asso- 
ciated with Oriental history, no less by his 
valuable writings, than by his eminent services 
in our Eastern Empire. Sir John Malcolm re- 
quested the loan of the MS. ; and his perusal 
of it was followed by the expression of his wish 
for a personal introduction to the author. Mr. 
Mills called upon him ; and the result of the 
visit was a warm recommendation to publish 
the MS., which was immediately followed. Sir 
John, with a spirit of liberal politeness which 
did him honour, supplied Mr. Mills from his 
own collection with the use of many valuable 
Oriental works ; the revision and extension of 
the MS. were diligently prosecuted; and in a 
short time the volume was ready for the press. 
The first edition of the " History of Muham- 
medanism" was given to the world at the com- 
mencement of the year 1817 ; and to Sir John 
Malcolm it was appropriately inscribed, ** as a 
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testimony of gratitude for the encouragement 
which it had received from him^ and of respect 
for his great attainments in the languages and 
history of the East." The reception which the 
work experienced was sufficiently favourable. 
** The History of Muhammedanism " was weU 
corned in rarious journals with a gratifying 
measure of critical commendation; and the 
ready sale which the work experienced, in* 
duced Mr. Mills, in a very few months, to 
prepare a second edition for the press. 

The circumstances under which the reprint-^ 
ing of the volume was undertaken, are illus- 
trative of that generous love of fame, and of 
that regard for a well-founded reputation in 
letters, which were ever superior, in Mr. Mills's 
mind, to sordid considerations of pecuniary 
advantage. He was not so easily pleased as 
the world with his own productions. The 
execution of the first edition of his history had 
been far from satisfying his own standard of 
excellence ; and he became convinced, shortly 
after its publication, that his book was suscep- 
tible of great improvement. He, therefore, 
began immediately to read anew on the sub- 
ject; and added materially both to the bulk 
and the value of his history. " Stimulated to 
fresh exertions," as he himself declared, " by 
the success of his attempt, he reconsidered the 
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whole subject, perused all the strictures that 
had appeared on his work, and read a vast 
variety of Oriental books," He candidly ac- 
knowledged, in an advertisement to his second 
edition, that " increase of knowledge had fre- 
quently caused change both in his statements 
and opinions ;" and he freely admitted the few 
errors which had been observed in his original 
text. As soon as he had completed his emen- 
dations and additions, he sent his new MS. to 
he press, and carefully destroyed all the 
copies of the first edition, which still remained 
unsold. 

Into an elaborate analysis of the merits of 
any of Mr. Mills's writings, it is not within the 
purpose of the present memoir to enter; and 
their general characteristics are, besides, al- 
ready known to the favourable judgment of the 
public. Yet of the " History of Muhammedan- 
ism," it may be permitted to observe, that its 
early execution was not unworthy of the ma- 
turity of the author's mind. This work has 
not, indeed, acquired the same universal popu- 
larity as some of his later productions : but it 
preserves a respectable place in our modern 
literature ; and forming, as it does, the only 
authority in any language for the complete 
history of the Muhammedan religion, it is not, 
perhaps, likely to be superseded by future 
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attempts on the same subject. It has been 
translated into the French ;* and has, from the 
Oriental interest of its contents, enjoyed as 
extensive a circulation in British India as in 
the mother country. In one respect it cer- 
tainly offered an auspicious promise of those 
powers of reflection and judgment, which un- 
happily suffered a premature extinction, at the 
very moment when they had only attained, 
without fully exhibiting, their meridian strength. 
The industry of a dull man might have accu- 
mulated the mass of historical materials which 
were embodied in this work: the methodical 
experience of a practiced writer of common 
ability might have condensed those materials 
into historical arrangement. But the compo- 
sition of the narrative portions of Mr. Mills's 
Muhammedanism, is the least part of the value 
of his work. Incomparably the best executed 
portions of the volume are those which ad- 
mitted the exercise of philosophical inquiry 
and deduction. Such are his brief dissertation 
on the causes of the success of the Muham- 
medan arms and religion ; his view of the 
present state, extent, and influence of Islam- 
ism ; his account of the literature and sciences 

♦ (Euvres Completes de Charles Mills. Traduites de I'Anglais 
par P. Tiby. 7 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825. vol, 4me, contenant 
I'Histoire du Mahom6tisme. 
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of the Saracens and Turks ; and» above all^ his 
admirable chapter (the fifth) on the Koran* Of 
.that chapter it may confidently be asserted^ 
without the suspicion of partiality^ or the fear 
of contradiction, that it exhibits the most satis- 
factory and the best philosophical analysis, 
which has ever been attempted of the theolo- 
gicaly moral, and juridical system of the 
Maselmans. 

To the mere historical style of the volume, 
■however, the praise either of originality or well 
matured taste cannot in candour be assigned. 
Mr. Mills had unfortunately been too much 
captivated by the elaborate elegance and the 
polished rotundity of Gibbon's periods. We 
•have seen his pointed reprobation of the insi- 
dious tendency of that historian's theological 
opinions : but he was not the less sensible to 
the charms of his various learning, his felici- 
tous profusion of reference, his pictorial powers 
of description, and his masterly delineation of 
-human character. During one period of Mr. 
Mills's life — that in fact immediately previous 
to the first composition of his Muhammedanism, 
— Gibbon had been his favourite study ** by 
day and night ;" and so perfect and minute had 
hence become his acquaintance with the vo- 
luminous text of that great authority, that there 
remained scarcely a page in it which was not 
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familiarly retained on his mind. All its most 
splendid passages he had even committed to 
memory.* He naturally and insensibly imi- 
tated the graces which had won his youthful 
admiration^ and were ever present to his re- 
membrance ; and the objection was well found- 
ed, that the *^ History of Muhammedanism" 
too palpably reflected the diction and manner 
of the " Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire." The same peculiarity was in a less de- 
gree visible in his subsequent history of the 
Crusades ; and Mr. Mills would sometimes in 
conversation playfully vindicate the necessity 
of adopting some such style as that of Gibbon, 
for purposes of rapid narration, 6f which the 
events require to be treated rather in compres- 
sion and allusion than in lengthened detail. 

♦ A few years before Mr. Mills's decease, it fell to his lot to be 
suddenly consulted by the projectors of the expurgate edition of 
Gibbon ; and their lively surprise was excited by the thorough 
acquaintance which he immediately evinced, on the spur of the 
occasion, with every part of the work. The late Mr. Bowdler, 
though very many years his senior, was glad to defer with 
respectful attention to his opinions : but that gentleman died 
before he had enjoyed the benefit of Mr. Mills's revision of his 
labours ; and it is due to the memory of the latter to observe 
that he is responsible neither for the plan nor the execution of 
the edition. It is well remembered that he had little partiality 
for the design ; and the circumstance is mentioned at all only 
to illustrate that affection for a favourite author which influenced 
liis own early style. 
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And certainly^ such is the serious truth of the 
remark^ that whoever has attempted historical 
abridgment will not fail to recognize the fre- 
quent convenience of. Gibbon's periods. But, 
that Mr. Mills himself saw the defects of that 
style, is evident from the care with which he 
afterwards avoided them in his own writings. 
The " Travels of Ducas,** and the " History of 
Chivalry," are altogether free from the marks of 
this early imitation ; in the successive reprints 
of the ** History of the Crusades,'* they >yere 
gradually obliterated; and the few lingering 
traces will be found to have disappeared alto- 
gether from the forthcoming edition of that 
work, which it was his latest literary labour to 
revise. 

The gratifying prospects of lettered distinc- 
tion which were afforded by the reception of 
his earliest work, confirmed Mr. Mills in the 
ardent purpose of devoting his future existence 
to literature. A single sentence in a letter, 
written soon after the publication of the first 
edition of the " History of Muhammedanism,'' 
strikingly exhibits the generous ambition by 
which he was actuated ; and more insight 
into his habitual views may here be gathered 
from these few words, carelessly and half- 
jestingly uttered, than could have been con- 
veyed by a formal declaration. " A brother of 
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' Mrs. T , a merchant of Liverpool, has 

wished me to go there as a lawyer. But no : 
bread and cheese, independence, and ppste- 
rity for ever!" At rather a later period, in 
another letter, in which he was consulting the 
same friend on a new literary project, he will be 
found to state in a graver tone the relative weight 
of his motives : " My first object in literature . is 
intellectual improvement; my second,reputation ; 
my third, money. ' Letters are their own reward,' 
should be the wished-for principle of every literary 
man. No hunting for benefices by the pen." 

His choice of . a new subject was not made 
without some hesitation. He at first thought 
seriously of a life of Lord Bacon; but this 
scheme he resolved to relinquish for a while, 
on the unaffected conviction that he was not yet 
equal to the task. At the moment, this mo- 
dest abandonment of the project was certainly 
only intended to be ten^pprary ; and it is much 
to be regretted that he did not resume the 
purpose at a later epoch of his life. The world 
will judge of the capacity of his genius, only 
by the measure of his published writings; but 
.these> with all their excellences, were suscep- 
tible, from their very nature, of. displaying 
only the least part of his ability ; and the few 
individuals who best knew the real compass of 
his intellect, and the immense range of his 
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learning) can be alone aware how totally ina- 
dequate were any of the works on which he 
did engage, to call forth the full vigour of his 
powers. He nevQr had a subject which could 
either fill his mind to its utmost enlargement, 
or exercise his faculties of reflection to the 
full tension of their strength. Such a subject 
he might have found in a life of Lord Bacon : 
because the undertaking, on the scale which 
he meditated, would have led him fully to exa- 
mine and analyze the philosophical writings 
of that great master mind of our country. It 
may well be deplored by Mr. Mills's friends, 
that for some such undertaking his life was not 
spared : for he has left only an ' unfinished 
greatness/ from which all that he was, and the 
more that he might have been, if it had pleased 
Providence to prolong his life, can but imper- 
fectly be inferred. 

It was after the short interval of hesitation 
produced by this scheme, that Mr. Mills un- 
dertocfk his *' History of the Crusades;*' and to 
this new work he immediately applied himself 
with the characteristic energy and animation, 
which he threw into every literary pursuit. 
Within a period of less than two years, he had 
gone through the requisite preparation of read- 
ing for his subject, and had completed the two 
octavo volumes of his history: a rapidity of 
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execution certainly not obtained by any omis- 
sion of that original and laborious research, 
which he justly numbered among the first duties 
of the historian. But, during this epoch in his 
literary life, he mingled little in society ; and 
residing with his mother (in Sloane-street, 
London) the only recreation which he per- 
mitted to himself was an occasional excursion 
into the country. In each of these brief visits, 
he was usually accompanied by the last exe- 
cuted portions of his work; and these were 
always subjected to the severe examination of 
a friend or two, of whose judgment he had 
some opinion, and on whose sincerity, at least, 
and anxious regard for his reputation, he might 
more securely repose. This continued his 
practice with all his subsequent compositions ; 
and it was prompted by an earnest desire for 
candid criticism, which is not of very frequent 
occurrence in the annals of literary friendship. 
In this unrestrained and delightful interchange 
of confidence, no opinion, as coming from an 
inferior mind, was heard by him without atten- 
tion, or rejected without consideration ; every 
objection was carefully canvassed ; and a for- 
tunate thought, or a favourable suggestion, was 
as cheerfully acknowledged as it was readily 
adopted. 
The same sincerity which he exacted from 
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his bosom friends, he himself freely rendered 
in return ; and with it the benefit of a superior 
intellect and a more solid judgment. Wher- 
ever his opinion was asked, either in literature, 
or in the ordinary difficulties of life, he bestowed 
it with a straight-forward integrity of purpose, 
which was neither daunted by the fear of giving 
offence, nor checked by any considerations of 
false delicacy. Upon this point, he was actu- 
ated by a high and even stern principle of 
duty; and he at no time hesitated between the 
choice of pleasing a friend with ill merited 
praise, or of ministering to his mental or moral 
improvement by unreserved censure. 

The " History of the Crusades" was finished 
in the summer of 1819, and published at the 
opening of the following year. Its success 
was immediate. The first edition had scarcely 
been six months before the world, when it be- 
came necessary to commence the printing of a 
second ; and Mr. Mills at once reaped the 
desired and gratifying reward of his labours 
in the secure establishment of a sound lite- 
rary reputation. The original judgment of 
the public has since been confirmed by a 
continued and steady demand for the book; 
and the fourth edition is a sufficient proof 
of the increasing estimation which it has 
yearly been acquiring. Criticism is needless 
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on a production, upon which the enduring ver- 
dict of the public has already been so familiarly 
passed. The " History of the Crusades" has 
taken its rank among the standard volumes of 
our libraries, and may safely be left to main- 
tain its own character in our historical litera- 
ture. 

After the publication of the " History of the 
Crusades,*'* a long pause ensued before Mr. 
Mills could determine on any new undertaking. 
This interval was occupied with the discussion of 
various projects ; but of the difficulties which, 
in an age so exhausted of originality as ours, 
attend the selection of subjects that shall be at 
once eligible and novel, no man of letters will 
need to be told. A passage or two from Mr. 
Mills's correspondence, at this period, will best 
explain some of the views which he entertained, 
and of the embarrassment which he felt : — 

" As I have told you, the Crusades are sue- 

> 

* The " History of the Crusades" obtained a compliment for its 
author, which may seem to deserve a slight passing notice in this 
place. It is well known that the ancient order of Knights Templars 
has never ceased to claim an existence in Europe, with a 
regular and generally an illustrious succession of French Grand- 
Masters, from the era of its famous persecution, in the fourteenth 
century, to the present times. The historian of the Crusades, and 
of the Order of the Temple, was appropriately considered by that 
society an eligible member of their body ; and Mr. Mills was 
accordingly elected. 
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ceeding gloriously. Longmans want me to 
work again. They want a full and unbroken 
History of Rome, in ten or twelve volumes, 
from the monarchy, through the republic, down 
to the overthrow of the Western Empire by 
the Goths. They think that, were this sort of 
work well executed, it would have a perpetual 
annual sale, and of course give me credit, and 
them and me profit. They say, what we all 
know, that Goldsmith is fit only for children, 
and that Hooke, and Ferguson, and Crevier, are 
bought merely because there is no other. They 
are very lengthy, and I could compress the 
whole in ten or twelve volumes. I confess I 
don't like to wor]c on appropriated ground, and 
am frightened at a task, the completion of 
which would require at least five years. At 
the same time, no labour can be more pleasing 
than a minute investigation into Roman His^ 
tory. Pray let me know your opinion on all 
this :" 

** I thank you for your thoughts respecting the 
History of Rome. Our ideas are very much 
alike, and come to the same conclusion. I was 
a good deal flattered by the offer, for it was 
ranking me with our greatest grandees in lite- 
rature. That feeling, however, will not sup- 
port a man through years of labour. It is too 
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fierce to bum long. I am sensible, were I to 
undertake so great a work, I should sink under 
it. Much of it would be school-boy's labour. 
The facts are all before me, like the vast ocean, 
immeasurable yet visible ; and all the ability I 
could shew would, be arrangement and taste. 
Not only would, what you very properly call, a 
magnificent history of Rome require many years 
of toil, but it would be as long a time in driving 
the others out of the market. I cannot find 
that the subject grows upon, and warms my 
mind. The fact is, I am frightened at it. My 
first object in literature is intellectual improve* 
ment ; my second, reputation ; my third, 
money. ' Letters are their own reward,' should 
be the wished-for principle qf every^ literary 
man. No hunting for benefices by the pen. I 
have some thoughts of writing a book, which 
will give me much pleasure in the doing, which 
will, from its nature, have a moderate sale, and 
bring me credit." 

The object which he thus began to entertain, 
was to compose a volume of the lives of Dante, 
Petrarca, and Ariosto. His publishers, how- 
ever, cautioned him that the bare biography of 
that great Italian triumvirate of poesy would not 
in itself embody sufficient attraction and excite- 
ment for the public taste. Mr. Mills therefore 
e;i;:panded his original idea; and a design to 
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offer a general view of the intellectual state of 
Europe at the revival of letters and art, was the 
result of further reflection. To impart unity 
and completeness to his subject, to make 
his picture one harmonious whole in con- 
sistent keeping and evident connection, no 
means seemed so appropriate and convenient as 
the familiar device of the " Voyage Imaginaire.^' 
The wit of Swift, the gentle satire and graceful 
pathos of Fenelon, and the erudition of Bar- 
thelemi and Terasson, had all been successfully 
N displayed in fictitious travels ; and in a work 
surveying the literature and art of one splendid 
epoch, the same vehicle of light and elegant 
knowledge might be preferred, with more pecu- 
liar propriety, to didactic or any other scho- 
lastic modes of instruction. 

The difficulty of using this machinery with 
success was obvious. The composition of ima- 
ginary travels not only demanded deeper and 
more various learning than any simply histo- 
rical production ; but their machinery required 
also more discrimination and taste than that of 
works of absolute fiction. Though a poetical 
creation, the hero of the piece must harmonize 
vvrith substantial flesh and blood : though a 
shadow of fancy, he must mingle with beings of 
life and reality. In works purely fictitious, the 
author is under little restriction from the cir- 
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cumstances of time, place, or action : so long as 
he does not exhibit glaring inconsistencies, nor 
demand from credulity the prostration of reason 
and sense, the excursive range of his imagina- 
tion is freely permitted. But, with the writer 
who adopts fiction as a vehicle of truth, the 
case must be widely different. At the slightest 
anachronism in the ^* Voyage Imaginairey^ or the 
smallest transgression of the dramatic unities^ 
knowledge would instantly be shocked, and 
taste disgusted. 

All this Mr. Mills knew, at least as well as 
his critics : yet, believing the convenience of 
his plan to preponderate against its objections, 
he fearlessly grappled with its difficulties ; and 
it has been universally admitted that he extri- 
cated himself from them with singular address 
and felicity. He made his traveller, Theodore 
Ducas, the younger son of a noble Greek family 
which had escaped from the sack of Constanti- 
noplie. He imagined that Ducas, having been 
educated at the Greek college at Rome during 
the pontificate of Leo X., had subsequently 
travelled through Italy and other countries of 
Europe between the years 1520 aiid 1660 ; and 
that, on his return to the * eternal city,' he had 
passed the little remainder of his life in con- 
densing and arranging his stores of knowledge^ 
whether the results of observation or of reading. 
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on the subject of the intellectual glory of 
modern Europe. 

In this supposition there is great dramatic 
propriety : for the idea was natural and clas- 
sical that, when Italy was swarming with 
Greeks, one of that keen and inquisitive race 
should wish to extend the sphere of his obser- 
vation, and mark the state of letters and art in 
other countries. Something similar to Mr» 
Mills's work had been projected by the Abb^ 
Barthelemi : but he deserted the thought for 
the " Travels of Anacharsis ;" and in the crude 
idea the resemblance ended. Ducas became, 
in comparison with Anacharsis, what an old 
Greek play is to a French tragedy. It offered 
no pompous ornate descriptions, no feeble vnre^ 
drawn declamations; but the colouring was 
rendered as simple, modest, and natural, as the 
historical matter was accurate and valuable. 
Elegance and refinement of taste were infused 
into every page, while the accessories were 
admirably managed. Ducas, as a man of 
letters, traced, with his Boccaccio in his hand> 
the various landscapes that extended before the 
windows of the Franciscan convent, which 
Cosmo de' Medici built on the top of Fesole^ and 
admired both the beauties of the scenery, and 
their picturesque delineation in the pages of 
the father of Italian prose. He crossed the 
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solemn and gloomy Apennines in order to reach 
Bologna, and the sternness of the mountain 
scenery prepared his mind for the serious cast 
of the Bolognese intellectual character. With 
equal propriety, he enters Ferrara, happy in the 
feeling that he was breathing the same air with 
a poet, whom Dante and Petrarca would have 
selected as a brother, and reflecting at the same 
time on the singular prophecy of Dante, that no 
poet would ever arise in Ferrara. 

But this mere machinery of the fiction was 
not suffered by Mr. Mills to engross any large 
share, either of his own attention, or of the con- 
tents of his volumes. His far higher objects 
were, in the first portion of his plan, to dis- 
cuss the literature of Italy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as represented in her historians, and poets, 
and novelists ; and the fine arts of that country, 
as displayed in her works of sculpture and 
painting. If he had continued his design, he 
would have led his traveller to other divisions 
of Europe at the same epoch : but Italy, and the 
productions of the Italian mind, exclusively 
occupied the only part of the undertaking 
which he ever completed. In that, he exhi- 
bited a full and graceful picture of the dawn, 
the ascent, and the meridian splendour of Ita- 
lian letters and art. . 

The " Travels of Ducas" have become a text- 
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book for the scholar, and a manual for the lettered 
dilettante ; and while all the enchantments of 
its poetry and art are elegantly woven around 
the subject, the severer characteristics of its 
philosophy and criticism are vigorously main- 
tained. Among the strictly literary part of 
society, not one of Mr. Mills's works gave so 
large an increase to his reputation as the 
" Travels of Ducas." But, by the world in 
general, the machinery of the fiction was imper- 
fectly understood ; nor were there wanting some 
worthy persons who read the book, as a bishop 
read the fictitious travels of Swift, with saga- 
cious doubts on the authenticity of the narra- 

vtive. To the fiction also it was, perhaps 
justly, objected that the interest of the reader 
is not sufficiently excited in the personal adven- 
tures of the traveller; and though we are intro- 
duced to him with pleasure, we synipathize 
little with his fortunes, and dismiss him with 

. indifference. But the author was above all 
things unwilling that his work should be mis- 
taken for a novel. He carefully avoided 
mingling with the real object of his Greek's 
travels any incongruous circumstances of ficti- 
tious interest ; and hence, in his care to pre- 
serve the chasteness of his composition, he 
detracted from the interest demanded by a 
numerous order of readers. Hence, too, it is not 
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altogether surprising that, while the " Travels 
of Ducas'* were received as a master-piece of 
elegant learning and graceful composition, the 
work has obtained less universal popularity 
^ than the " History of the Crusades." 

The " Travels of Ducas" were written by Mr. 
Mills, with his usual energy, and a more than 
usual zest for his occupation. He liked his 
subject ; and he certainly found in it an excita- 
tion of happiness which is rarely experienced 
from intellectual labour. On the death of his 
mother, to whom he was tenderly attached, he 
had now removed to Kensington-square; and 
after the first shock of his affliction had sub- 
sided, he attained, in the quietude of his vir- 
tuous feelings, and the charms of his intel- 
lectual pursuits — in the unrestrained and 
affectionate intercourse of friendship, and the 
possession of an easy independence — the 
highest degree of rational and tranquil enjoy- 
ment which this life can afibrd. Of the blessings 
of his situation, he was himself perfectly con- 
scious; and his letters used to overflow with 
cheerfulness and badinage. '* I am completely 
happy," was his own acknowledgment, in one 
of them, after writing in a continued strain of 
playful merriment, " I am completely happy. 
To make the bumper run over, I must have 8t 
huge cat, and call his name Hodge, and buy 
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oysters for him in honour of old Johnson.^* The 
earnest and animated interest with whicli he 
was engaged on the travels of his Greek, is 
also strikingly shewn in some fragments of his 
letters ; and these passages are worth attention 
on other accounts, both as relating to the com- 
position of his book, and as exemplifying the 
sincere and ingenuous spirit, in which he eagerly 
courted and thankfully accepted the unreserved 
criticisms of friendship. 

*' I am exceedingly happy that your report 
of my travels is so favourable. I send you the 
remainder, which when read, be so good as to 
return by honest John. Pray put all thoughts 
on paper, whether in hints or at length, for as 
the preacher saith, all things in this life are 
uncertain, and some circumstances, now un- 
foreseen, may prevent me from seeing you a 
' while. With respect to the Michelangiolo, I 
did the life from Candivi and Vasari, and 
grouped the events in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of suspicion that I had robbed Duppa. 
The gods have not made me poetical, so I can't 
translate the sonnets. Are you sure that I 
should put the Carey pieces at the foot of the 
page ? Think of this and tell me.'* 

" The Carey shall be at the bottom. I confess 
i am conceited about my Petrcurca. I don't like 
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to follow the charlatan, step by step, as De 
Sade has done — it is not interesting, I assure 
you. I shall then be only called an abridger of 
Mrs. Dobson, who is the abridger of De Sade. 
My God! what a reflection; the abstract of 
Mrs. Dobson ! — what a name ! I don't wish to 
address the general reader only, but fly at a 
higher quarry. What you say about the lan- 
guage of the life, is, I dare say, true — pray put 
all your comments, and as freely as I do on your 
works. I expect great benefit from your re? 
marks, I most seriously assure you— -or, I would 
say, solemnly — but that ***♦ would call me a 
wicked wretch. I will thank you to return me 
by Cowdry, what you have read of my Greek, 
as I can revise that part ; the rest youMl return, 
read or unread, as you like; but I confess I'd 
prefer the first." 

" For your revision of Ducas, I am exceed<- 
ii^ly grateful ; and your conclusion, that its 
interest very far exceeds your hopes, makes 
me very sanguine about its success. Pray send 
him to me, for I long to see your remarks,. If 
I should think it necessary, I will certainly 
visit you. But I shall be very glad, on all 
accounts, to exchange minds with you* 
Your trouble, in going over the ground twice^ 
is more than I expected/' 
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The activity of Mr. Mills's mind was never 
satisfied except in the excitement of intellec- 
tual occupation ; and the ** Travels of Ducas" 
were no sooner published^ than be began once 
more to feel the want of some subject of lite- 
rary engagement. His thoughts now naturally 
reverted to the proposal which his publishers 
had formerly submitted to him, of writing a 
general history of Rome ; and after some hesi- 
tation, he resolved on undertaking such a work, 
to extend, " ab urbe conditd to the termination 
of the empire." He entered on this new labour 
with that energy of purpose, tempered with a 
modest estimate of his powers, which belonged 
to his character. *' I shall be excited to my 
best exertions," was an observation in one of 
his letters, at this period^ ^' for the task is 
above my mark." In the outset, however, he 
derived little pleasure from his design ; for the 
fabulous uncertainty in which the early annals 
of Rome are impenetrably shrouded, offered 
little attraction to his philosophical spirit of 
inquiry. The perplexity which he experienced 
in his subject, was amusingly shewn in his 
tone of complaint. " The early part of the 
Roman history," he wrote, *' is so unsatisfac- 
tory that I am really quite miserable. . I some- 
times think I will take a run on the continent 
— I sometimes think (don't betray me, my 
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dearest fellow)> that I will take a wife, I wish 

you or S were here between dinner and 

tea, for that is a time in which I feel deplorably 
lonely. You see the philosophers and divines, 
with all their craft, can give us no remedy against 
the discontented ness of human natul*e. And 
I am sure I ought to be happy." 

A year's application to his subject carried him, 
however, through its introductory difficulties : 
he had reached the authentic ages of the Roman 
annals, and had just entered upon the delinea- 
tion of one of the most interesting periods in all 
history — the fierce struggle of factions which 
overthrew the mighty republic — when he was, 
perhaps too easily, induced to relinquish the 
greatest of his literary enterprises. He was 
given to understand that another gentleman had 
been long engaged in a similar design, and had 
made much more progress in it than himself; 
and expressing his ** dislike of any mere work 
of competition," he at once resolved to abandon, 
or at least to suspend, his own project. Yet he 
certainly did not come to this decision without 
some regret ; for, to use his own expression, he 
*' was already warming into his subject," and 
had completed the first draught of his history 
as far as the dictatorship of Sylla. The manu- 
script shared the fate of his other papers, being 
destroyed unread, after his decease, in com- 

f 
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pliance with his injunctions. It had never been 
shewn to any of his friends ; and would pro- 
bably have been found in a state not sufficiently 
advanced for publication. 

On the abandonment of his unfinished his- 
tory of Rome, Mr. Mills's usual anxiety for 
employment was evinced more strongly than 
ever. Immediately afterwards, he observed in 
one of his letters, " I am quite lonely for want 
of a book to write. There is no joy in idleness, 
except it be stolen from work. But Shak- 
speare has illustrated this far better than I can." 
At this juncture, the subject of his " History of 
the Crusades" prompted the idea of a ** History 
of Chivalry,*' as a ** companion-work" to that 
most successful of his writings ; and from the 
instant that the project suggested itself, he 
embraced it with evident delight. It was his 
own declaration that he liked the design better 
than anything on which he had ever been 
engaged : it seemed constantly to engross his 
thoughts ; and his letters at this epoch were all 
fiiU of it. Ever written, as his letters were, on 
the unpremeditated excitement of the moment, 
and in the careless confidence of friendship, 
they were farthest from being intended for any 
other eyes than those of the individual to whom 
they were addressed ; and that some of them 
were preserved at the time, was the conse- 
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quence only of a common and natural reluc- 
tance to destroy the records of a highly valued 
affection. The unreserved spirit in which they 
were composed, however, is the very- circum- 
stance which renders them most faithfully cha- 
racteristic of the mind of the writer. There 
can be no breach of trust to his memory in 
exhibiting his amiable character in the negli- 
gience of an undress ; and a few passages from 
these letters, besides marking the general hue 
of his feelings and tastes, may best shew the 
ardour which he threw into his new pursuit, as 
well as the sportive gaiety with which he was 
inspired by a favourite occupation : 

** Well, Sievier* and I have been to Woburn, 
and quite enchanted we were with the Graces. 
Day's cast is upon the whole very correct. 
His principal failure was in the want of the 
doke riso to the mouth of the centre figure. 
Rogers has put half a dozen lines on the enta- 
blature of the temple. Here they are for you : 

♦ His friend, Mr. Sievier, whose genius and fast rising 
eminence in his art stand in no need of complimentary notice, 
but whose kindness in superintending the execution of the por- 
trait prefixed to this little memoir, must not pass unacknow- 
ledged. The drawing has been made after a bust of Charles 
MiUs by Mr. Sievier, to whose chisel their mutual friends were 
indebted, durmg the life of the historian, for an admirable like- 
ness of him. 

f2 
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" Approach with reverence : there are those within 
Whose dwelling-place is Heav*n : Daughters of Jove! 
From them flow all the decencies of life ; 
Without them, nothing pleases : Virtue's self 
Admir'dy not lov'd ; and those on whom they smile. 
Great tho' they be, and beautiful, and wise. 
Shine forth with double lustre."* 

" Nothing else particular has happened since 
you left me, except that my subject quite pos- 
sesses me. I am more fond of it than any 
thing I have done for ages. I have thrown all 
nonsense aside (cries oihear^ heaVy from all parts 
of the house), and I often fancy I shall make a 
splendid book. Hopes of two volumes some- 
times glitter in my mind. 

" I do not know when Chivalry will let 
me come and see you, but come I will. I do 
not recollect that I have any thing more to 
say, so, 

" * Vaky iterum iterumque vale, amicorum dul- 
cissimey et perge amare tuum^ 

** Lord, what a fine thing is laming !" 

♦ The object of the journey to Woburn recorded in this letter, 
was to study Canova's celebrated group of the Graces, of which 
Mr. Sievier had promised his friend a marble copy in little ; 
and the purity of Mr. Mills's taste was accordingly afterwards 
gratified with the possession of a work, which not only ^thfully 
repeated the beauteous forms, but reflected thfi chaste and deli- 
cate expression of the original master-piece. 
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" I have finished two chapters since I saw 
you. The one regards the equipment of the 
knight: the other, the religious and military- 
orders. I think I wrote to you about the first ; 
and as for the second, it appears to me amusing ; 
but I fear you will be surprised at its brevity. 
I have treated the subject altogether in a new 
way, more to the advantage of my literary cha* 
racter than to the length of my MS. The Tem- 
plar bit reads famously, and I am not ashamed 
of my Blue Stocking Club, at the conclusion. 
To-morrow I shall begin my Lady chapter; 
but I do not know how to treat them. I should 
have no difficulty if I had a pretty woman by 
my side, occasionally dashing from her eye a 
straggling ringlet ; but as you will not let me 
have such an inspirer of my chivalry, the chap- 
ter must be a bad one, and be hanged to you* 

" I can no more, for the trumpet is sum- 
moning me. Ever thine^ 

*' C, M.**^ 

Some time after, he wrote : — 

" I have but this moment (two o'clock) 
finished the sketch of the Lady and the Lady- 
love chapter. I wonder how you will like it* 
I have taken great pains to vindicate them a& 
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becomes a true knight. The chapter is long 
and amusing, but perhaps rather too sober ; for 
I am * horribly afeard ' of getting laughed at 
for writing poetical prose/' 

" I have not lately reported the progress of 
the Chivalry. I have done the two Scotch 
bits, one regarding Douglas and Percy, the 
other, James IV. The battle of Otterboume 
was a very fine thing — a moonlight concern : — 
so I say, * The hostile banners waved in the 
night breeze, and the bright moon, which was 
more wont to look upon the loves than the 
wars of chivalry, lighted up the Scottish camp/ 
Is'n't that marvellous fine writing, now ? I have 
been revising too, or rather re-writing my 
French Chivalry chapter. I am now looking 
through Sidney's Arcadia, — a precious job 
in foggy weather. 

*' I am right glad you are coming. Farewell, 
then, till we meet here in the Hall of Beauties ; 
for^ now that I have got the Graces home, such 
may the room be truly called. Ever, ever thine, 

" C. M/' 

Sometimes his whole letters were devoted to 
his subject, alternately in serious interest and 
in playful badinage. 
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*V Noble knight, 

*' I cannot give you a better proof of my 
affection for you, than what I am doing at the 
present moment. For in order to write to you, 
I have thrown on the ground some unfinished 
pages of improvement of my Lady-love chapter, 
which I am touching up again, intending as I 
do to make it as bright — as bright — as what ? — 
Why, as woman's eye, to be sure. 

** Since you left me I have done a good deal. 
Let me see what. Why, I have brought Eng- 
lish chivalry down to its close in the reign of 
Charles H. I have put iti twenty-five pages 
about Scottish chivalry,, and have sketched 
anew my French chivalry chapter, all which in 
about eight days will be copied out. I do not 
think you had the misery to read that chapter 
in its pristine state. My account of Du Gues- 
din will now be as good as the Chandos story : 
but the chapter will not be a very prime one^ 
for there is nothing in it about the moon or the 
ladies. 

^' Your Constantia is right welcome; the name 
is perfectly chivalric. Remember you an ex- 
quisite passage in the Lady-love chapter about 
constancy? Well, well, in a little while all 
this foolery will be over. How I shall laugh 
at my former folly, when I get firmly fixed in 
my mathematical studies. 
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** Adieu, noble knight ; ever while you live let 
your motto be 

*' LoyatUi aux Dames .'' 

'' C. M. 

" What do the women in your part of the 
world wear now? We wear sky blues and 
light greens. Oh, I beg your pardon for talk- 
ing of such trifles, my dear old critic. The 
exhibition opened yesterday. I was there, 
be sure, at twelve. They have not put Sievier's 
. Bacchante in a good place : — but there are few 
better things there.** 

The following is the last of his letters which 
remains to be transcribed. 

" I finished this morning my. sketch of the 
last, the dreadful chapter. I wish to goodness 
you had never told me I should find any diflS- 
culty in it, for I have written in fear and trem- 
bling. A recapitulation I have not made : 
what I have made I hardly know. The merits 
of the chivalric institutions are my principal 
object. Sometimes I have argued closely, and 
I think the whole is written con spirito. I have 
drawn it entirely from my own brain, for I was 
afraid to look at the conclusion of Scott's paper, 
or what Hallam says. When it is copied I 
shall be most cruelly anxious to shew it to you. 

" I am afraid I can't materially improve the 
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Spanish concern, as you desire— that j)rovokes 
me ranch, for people I know will expect a good 
deal there. However, the MS. looks twenty per 
cent better than when you saw it. I shall have 
two glorious vignette title pages, I hope. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 4 ♦ ♦ 

** What you say about my health is very 
proper ; and as I am such a fellow for lecturing 
others, it is but fair that I should now and then 
get a jobation myself. But really the winter 
has been so mild that I have lived as if it had 
been a perpetuum ver, as H would call it.'* 

A few days afterwards, in reporting the com- 
pletion of his work, he made a lively acknow- 
ledgment of the pleasure which its composition 
had afforded him. " I sketched my preface 
this morning. I am so glad that all the book 
is over — but yet sorry too that my ' occupa- 
tion is gone,' for it has been a delightful lahourT 

The " History of Chivalry" was thus finished 
in May 1825, and published in the following 
September. Its reception by the world was 
such as to equal the most sanguine expectations 
of the author : a large impression was imme- 
diately sold; and a second edition was de- 
manded before the close of the year. Until 
the appearance of this work, inquiries into the 
history and institutions of chivalry had been 
abandoned to dull antiquarians; and repre^ 
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sentatioDQ of chivalric manners had been em- 
ployed only for the embellishment of romantic 
fiction : it was reserved for Mr. Mills to clothe 
the historical truth of the subject in the vivid 
colouring of a pictorial imagination. No man 
was ever more punctilious in the rigid inves- 
tigation and statement of facts : but the accu- 
rate learning and minute research which he 
threw into his undertaking were relieved, with- 
out being injured, by all the graces of elegant 
composition; and while he seemed to have 
imbued his mind in the very language and spirit 
of chivalry, he preserved his judgment free 
from the romantic allurements of his topic, and 
forgot neither the scrupulous veracity nor the 
philosophical reflection, which constituted the 
severer duties of his office. But his ** History 
of Chivalry,'* like his " HJstory of the Cru- 
sades/' has already taken a station in English 
literature, from which it is not probable that any 
future work on the same subject will displace 
it ; and its reputation has nothing to gain or 
to lose by the suspicious eulogium of friend- 
ship. 

The publication of the '^ History of Chi- 
valry" was attended by a little circumstance, 
which led to a 4'ather interesting corres- 
pondence between Mr. Mills and Sir Walter 
Scott. As the "Author of Waverley" had not 
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then thrown aside his mysterious mantle, pub- 
lie curiosity was still provoked by the enigma 
of his identity ; and considerable attention was 
attracted at the time to his communication 
with Mr. Mills. While the *' History of 
Chivalry*' was passing through the press, the 
** Tales of the Crusaders" were published ; and 
in the second of them (the Talisman) appeared 
a note,* which seemed to impeach the accuracy 
of a passage in the " History of the Crusades." 
In the text of the novel was contained a series 
of supposed propositions from Saladin, for 
peace between his nation and the English, 
which concluded: ^* Saladin will put a sacred 
seal on this happy union betwixt the bravest 
and noblest of Frangistan and Asia, by raising 
to the rank of his royal spouse a Christian 
damsel allied in blood to king Richard, and 
known by the name of the Lady Edith of 
Plantagenet." Upon this passage of his text 
it was, that the author proceeded to remark in 
a note : " This may appear so extraordinary 
and improbable a proposition, that it is neces- 
sary to say such a one was actually made. 
The historians, however, substitute the widowed 
queen of Naples, sister of Richard, for the 
bride, and Saladin's brother for the bridegroom. 

* Tales of the Crusaders, voL iv. p. H* 
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They appear to be ignorant of the existence of 
Edith of Plantagenet. — See Mill's (Mills') 
* History of the Crusades,' vol. ii. p. 61." 

It was the opinion of Mr. Mills, and of his 
friends, that he ought not to suffer a passage to 
pass unnoticed, which thus expressly charged 
him with historical ignorance; and he there- 
fore appended to the preface of the " History 
of Chivalry" a vindication of the fidelity of his 
original statement in the '' History of the Cru- 
sades." After learnedly and satisfactorily prov- 
ing his accuracy, by citations from Bohadin^ 
Abulfeda, and Matthew Paris, Mr. Mills pro- 
ceeded : " Thus, therefore, ' the historians 
are correct in their statement, that the matri- 
monial proposition was made by the English to 
Saladin, and that the parties were to be the 
brother of Saladin and the widowed queen of 
Sicily. The novelist has not supported his 
assertion by a single historical testimony ; and 
we may defy him to produce a tittle of evidence 
on his side. 

** In the composition of his tales, the ' Author 
of Waverley' has seldom shown much respect 
for historical keeping. But greater accuracy 
tjian his, no person had a right to expect in 
the text of a mere novel ; and as long as he 
gave his readers no excuse for confounding 
fiction with truth, the play of his brilliant and 
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excursive imagination was harmless. Thus, in 
the Talisman, the poetical antiquarian only 
smiles when he finds the romance of the 
* Squire of Low Degree/ quoted as familiar 
to the English long before it was written ; and 
when, in ' The Betrothed,* Gloucester is raised 
into a bishopric three centuries and a half be- 
fore the authentic era, we equally admit the 
author's licence of anachronism. On these two 
occasions, as in innumerable other instances, 
in which the novelist, whether intentionally or 
unwittingly, has strayed from the path of his- 
torical accuracy, he has never given formal 
warranty for the truth of his statements ; and 
he is entitled to laugh at the simple credulity 
which could mistake his tales for veracious 
chronicles : but his assertion respecting the 
marriage of Saladin with his * Edith of Plan- 
tagenet' is a very different case. For here he 
throws aside the fanciful garb of a novelist, and 
quits the privilege of his text, that he may 
gravely and critically vouch in a note for the 
errors of our historians, and his own superior 
knowledge. If this can possibly be idone 
merely to heighten the illusion of his romance, 
it is carrying the jest a little too far ; for the 
preservation of historical truth is really too im- 
portant a principle to be idly violated. But, 
if he seriously designed to unite the provinpe of 
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the historian with that of the novelist, he has 
chosen a very unlucky expedient for his own 
reputation; and thus, in either case, he has 
rather wantonly led his readers into error, 
and bix)ught against others a charge of igno- 
rance, which must recoil more deservedly on 
himself/' 

After an interval of about two months from 
the publication of the " History of Chivalry," 
this notice produced the following communica* 
tion from the '^Author of Waverley," which 
was conveyed to Mr. Mills by Mr. Constable 
of Edinburgh : 

*' The Author of Waverley is concerned to 
find, that Mr. Mills has misconceived entirely 
the purpose of a passage in the ' Talisnian.' 
It was neither the intention of the author to 
charge Mr. Mills (for whose talents he has the 
greatest respect) with ignorance, nor to impose 
a fictitious genealogy upon the public as a real 
one — a deceit which would in no respect have 
added to the effect of his narrative. But mere 
authors of romance are in the habit of referring 
to imaginary authorities, accessible to them- 
selves alone — as Cervantes quotes Cid Hamet 
Benengeli. And when such an author, in a 
professed work of fiction, refers to historical 
documents for any part of his narrative, and 
requires the rest to be taken upon his own au- 
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thority, he means to intimate a distinction be- 
tween that which is true and that which is 
imaginary. It was of consequence to the au- 
thor to show, that the extraordinary fact of a 
proposed marriage, between Saladin and one 
of Richard's relations, was grounded in history, 
although history gave no countenance to the 
colouring of the tale. The Author pf Waver- 
ley begs leave to assure Mr. Mills, that if he 
had seriously meant to question any of his 
statements, he would have done so in respectful 
terms, and supported his opinion by historical 
authorities/' 

In reply to this communication, Mr. Mills 
^' hastened to acknowledge his sense of the 
polite and handsome terms in which the Author 
of Waverley had couched his explanatory 
remarks ; and to assure that gifted individual, 
that, after the gratifying manner in which all 
intention had thus been disclaimed of charging 
him with historical inaccuracy, he could remem- 
ber the circumstance only for the urbanity and 
candour with which it had been concluded." 
And he added, that '' he should best evince his 
feeling in the matter, by giving publicity to the 
Author of Waverley's explanation, in the 
preface to the second edition of the History 
of Chivalry :" which he accordingly did, omit- 
ting his former observations, and merely refer- 
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ring to the fact, that he had proved the accu- 
racy of his text by historical documents. 

By the brilliant success of the " History of 
Chivalry/* every anticipation of increased cele- 
brity, which Mr. Mills could ardently have 
indulged in the progress of a favourite under- 
taking, was fully realized ; and he might seem, 
since the rapid attainment of his enthusiastic 
purposes of literary distinction, to be now but 
entering on the brightest and most auspicious 
epoch of his life. Alas, for the bitter mockery 
of hope ! The event came only to swell the 
^ melancholy catalogue of earthly disappointment. 
A fit of illness, slight and transient as indeed 
it appeared, which attacked Mr. Mills in the 
spring of 1825, at the very moment when he 
was putting the last touches to his book, should 
have broken with an ominous foreboding upon 
the blind security of his too sanguine friends. 
But the circumstance provoked no suspicion of 
danger : all visible signs of indisposition were 
subdued for a time ; and Mr. Mills wore his 
usual appearance of health, and his usual gaiety 
of spirit, until the end of August, when— but 
within a week before the publication of his 
work — he was seized with a low fever, the im- 
mediate precursor of that cruel disease, which 
was to bow him, with lingering suffering, to his 
untimely grave. 
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His disorder was probably in some measure 
constitutional, and had certainly displayed itself 
so far back as upoA that occasion, in the year 
1814, when he was compelled to quit England, 
and to seek relief in the milder climate of the 
continent. But the last fatal relapse or return 
of the disease was hastened and aggravated, 
if not altogether produced, by the intense and 
almost incredible excitement under which his 
latest work was written. The characteristic 
ardour of spirit which he had all his life thrown 
into his literary pursuits, was never before too 
much for him, but had been allayable at will 
and compatible with other enjoyments. Lat- 
terly, during the composition of his " History 
of Chivalry," it overmastered him, and, acting 
upon a febrile and irritable temperament, be- 
came an exhausting and consuming fire. His 
mind never wandered from its occupation ; nor 
could any one, not acquainted with his circum- 
stances, have possibly believed that he had 
nothing at stake but literary fame, and that for 
this alone he laboured. Whilst under the strong 
impulse of his dearly-cherished employment, 
he bore up against the secret fever that was 
wasting his vital energies ; but the moment that 
the stimulus was relaxed on the completion of 
his work, he sank under the long and too- 
highly wrought excitation. 

g 
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There remains only the sad consummatidti of 
our narrative : we may spare ourselves its 
details.* A painful and hopeless struggle 

• The particulars of Mr. Mills's disorder will more lappro- 
priately be gi?en in the words of the following extract from a 
statement of his case, which his friend and medical adviser, 
Dr. Anthony T. Thomson, has kindly afforded, imd from which 
the account already given in these pages of the nature of Mr. 
Mills's first illness in 1814, has principally been copied :— 

*' After his recovery from this first violent attack, Mr. Mills 
continued for several years in tolerable health, suffering scarcely 
more from disease than is usually the lot of literary men. For 
some time he persevered in the careful regimen and early hours, 
which had been recommended to him as absolutely requisite 
for preventing a renewal of his complaints ; but, as his health 
became re-established, the natural ardour of his mind, his con- 
sciousness of possessing qualifications peculiarly fitted for society, 
and dispositions certain of commanding the esteem of others, 
led him into company more frequently, perhaps, than was con- 
sistent with the preservation of his bodily strength. The flow 
of spirits which he now enjoyed was fostered and greatly in- 
creased, by the feelings with which he entered upon the execution 
of his last work. The details of that admirable production were 
peculiarly interesting to him ; and he pursued its composition 
with an enthusiasm which seemed to inspire new life and vigour 
into his frame ; but which certainly hastened on the last fatal 
attack of bis complaint 

<< This excitement had roused the nervous system, and given 
to the countenance of Mr. Mills an air of health, and to his 
bodily frame an apparent robustness, which were hailed with 
delight by those friends to whom his amiable qualities and high 
attainment had endeared him, but were seen with distrust and 
anxiety by myself and others, who were acquainted with his 
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against the progress of his disorder was pro*^ 
tracted for nearly fourteeti months, during 
which, to the last, Mr. Mills retained the full 
vigour of his mind, and bore his sufferings with 

constitution. These fallacious appearances were soon succeeded 
by a species of low fever, and a return of the haemoptysis ; and 
Mr. Mills placed himself, in August, 1825, under the medical 
care of his friend Mr. Jago, to whose assistance in the manage- 
ment of the case, my adrice was also requested. 

** The disease under which Mr. Mills now suffered, although 
in some respects the same as the former, yet was marked by 
symptoms which could not be viewed without great uneasiness, 
and which too evidently demonstrated that no favourable prog- 
nostic could be given as to the issue of the case : symptoms 
that afforded a strong presumption of the existence of some 
organic affection of the lungs, and displayed decisive indications 
of a diseased state of the liver. The course of medicine which 
was recommended, together with rest and farinaceous diet, 
succeeded in removing any apprehensions of immediate danger, 
and in so far restoring him, that he was able to walk out, and 
to remove (in April, 1826) to Brighton, where it was expected 
that i^e use of the tepid sea*wat^ baths, and the change of air, 
would recruit his exhausted frame* This anticipation was un- 
fortunately not realized : a continuation of east winds prevented 
Mr^ Mills from enjoying those advantages which the situation 
^ffoirds for exercise ; and, chagrined and disappointed, he re- 
turned to London iil a worse state of health than when he 
left it. 

*< Mr. Jago and myself were again requested to attend Mr. Mills : 
but all treatment was ineffectual ; the disease increased ; and his 
strength daily declined. Hiving qow resolved to leave London 
entirely, and to reside at Southanipton, he removed ihither in 

g2 
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manly and characteristic fortitude. Early in 
the summer of 1826, he removed to Southamp- 
ton, accompanied by his sister, whose affec- 
tionate devotion to him throughout his illness 
had known no intermission, and whose gentle 
offices solaced the last hours of his existence. 
These, too, were alleviated by the presence and 
the medical skill of his friend Jago, who still 
watched over his death-bed with an anxious 
solicitude, that had clung to the latest shadow 
of hope, and now soothed the parting agonies 
of dissolution. Upon this faithful friend was 
turned the last gleam of that kindly spirit, 
which had shed its warmth, and gaiety, and 
benevolence, on all within its influence. After 
some remedy had allayed a passing convulsion 
of violent pain, the sufferer cheerfiilly raised his 
countenance towards his friend^ and, ** Now 
you see I can smile again," was the affectionate 
acknowledgment of relief. These were the 
last words he ever uttered ! and he soon after 

the month of June, 1826. I ne?er saw Mr. Mills i^;ain; and 
am, therefore, ignorant of the prragress of the disease, which 
dqprived me of a highly-gifted and most valued friend. 

" ANTHONT T. THOMSON." 

*^ a, Hinde StreeT, Manchester Square, 
17th February, i827." 
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tranquilly expired— October 9th, 1826— with- 
out a struggle. 

Thus untimely died — in the maturity and 
meridian vigour of his intellect, and at the early 
age of thirty-eight years — one whose writings 
had already placed him among the most dis- 
tinguished names in our historical literature, 
and whose exertions, had his life been pro- 
longed, would as assuredly have elevated him 
to the very highest rank of intellectual great- 
ness : so fine and aiccomplished was his genius, 
so indefatigable his industry, and so ardent his 
passion for fame. To his fervour in the cause 
of literature, every page of this memoir has 
borne testimony ; and the works which he has 
left to the world more than equally evince the 
extent of his success in its pursuit. And here 
the record of a literary character might perhaps 
without impropriety be closed. But laudable 
curiosity may still be gratified by a slight 
sketch of the more private habits and qualities 
of an individual, not more remarkable for emi- 
nent natural talents, than for the energy which 
directed their honourable employment, the 
rectitude of principle, and the warmth and 
generosity of heart, which adorned their pos- 
session. 

It will have been remarked, that, very early, 
in life, Mr. Mills subjected himself to a course 
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of laborious, and indeed, almost incessant 
reading; and it was during the period which 
preceded the publication of his first work, that 
the great bulk of his knowledge was acquired. 
Comparatively speaking, no very large portion 
of his time was subsequently devoted to what 
is usually denominated study. He no longer 
read for many hours daily, except under the 
pressure of emergency; but gathered know* 
ledge more at leisure, or at the time when he 
immediately required it, and digested and 
arranged his acquisitions in the intervals of 
other occupations. The wonderful grasp of his 
intellect embraced at once, and to the fullest 
extent, every part of the subject which he 
desired to comprehend ; and the extraordinary 
tenacity, accuracy, and analytical character of 
his memory enabled him, with comparatively 
little labour, and without abstracting himself 
from the demands of society, to bring all hia 
resources into action at will, and to apply them^ 
tQ the object which he had immediately ia 
view. 

His daily habits seldom placed him formally 
among his bookstand papers before the hour o(f ten 
in the morning ^ and it was almost an Invariable 
rule with him to leave home at two, for pur- 
poses of exercise, till five. He frequently dined 
out, or enjoyed the society of a friend at home ; 
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but otherwise, when employed on hi& books in 
the evening, he made a point of unbending bis 
mind completely, for at least an hour before he 
went to rest, over a volume of poetry, a novel , 
or some periodical publication ; painful expe- 
rience having taught him how vain was the 
attempt to seek repose with a mind upon the 
stretch, and crowded with facts and opinions, 
which still remained to be reconciled, corrected, 
and arranged. 

So eager was his desire for the acquisition 
and improvement of his knowledge, that it i^ 
almost impossible to say he ever lost sight of 
those purposes. If sleep deserted his pillow, 
he exercised his imagination and his fancy. A 
volume of poetry was invariably open on his 
dressing-table, and scarcely a morning, for 
years, elapsed in which many lines were not 
committed to memory in the intervals of 
dressing. With the desire of correcting a hesi- 
tation in his utterance, as well as for a practice 
of memory, it was his custom at these times to 
learn and recite aloud different portions of 
favourite authors ; and it is incredible how vast 
were the number and variety of the finest pas- 
sages in our language with which this mecha- 
nical exercise had stored his mind. At his 
n^eals, when alone, he always read; and those 
who may be apt to think slightly of the advan- 
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tages of such a custom will perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear that he thus perused the whole 
of Bayle's huge dictionary, and that he went 
through Todd's edition of Johnson's Dictionary 
in the same way, for the sake of the many 
admirable passages which are there quoted 
from our old and sterling English authors. It 
would exceed the belief of any one, who had 
not had repeated opportunities of observing, 
how great was the quantity of lighter reading 
which he got through, in intervals usually 
unproductive of literary results ; yet it is not 
too much to assert, that he was better read in 
the poetry, drama, novels, and romances of our 
language, both ancient and of the day, than 
infinitely the larger portion of those who in 
literature devote themselves exclusively to the 
perusal of works of imagination. But these 
were his playthings, the toys with which he 
relaxed his mind, and soothed it into com* 
posure, after the agitation and excitement 
which, unhappily, composition and intense 
thought invariably occasioned him. 

Bold in his conceptions, he nevertheless did 
not rashly embark in any literary design, but 
carefully, and perhaps, even jealously, inves- 
tigated the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the project. But having once deter- 
mined on an undertaking, neither its extent, 
r the impediments to be encountered in its 
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execution, ever deterred him for an instant: 
industry he knew would overcome the mag- 
nitude of any labour ; and for the mastery of 
difficulties, he ever proudly felt that he might 
confide in the strength of his own internal 
resources. Except in the case of the ** History 
of Rome," which has been already alluded to 
and explained, he never quitted any thing 
that he had once begun. From the moment of 
its commencement until its completion, the 
work before him was ever the primary object of 
his thoughts ; and so careful was he that nothing 
should escape him which might tend to its 
perfection, that he perpetually courted conver- 
sation with his friends on the subject on which 
he was engaged. He ever held himself pre-* 
pared for the reception of remarks and opinions 
that might be useful in the suggestion of new 
ideas, or in the correction of his own views 
and deductions. 

They who knew not Mr. Mills in the cha- 
racter of a close and intimate friend, could 
form but a very inadequate idea of the re- 
sources or the powers of his mind. Of science 
he was indeed practically ignorant; but in 
almost every department of literature, his 
knowledge was universal. He had not, of 
course, done what no man has ever yet accom- 
plished — that is, read every thing; but the 
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number of books that he had actually perused, 
was astonishiug ; and of those through which 
be had not literally passed^ he in general knew 
not only the names, but the reputed contents 
and characters. If be had not every point of 
literary' knowledge in possession, there were 
few on which he did not know where to lay his 
hand whenever he desired it ; if hid miad did 
not embrace every subject of literature in 
detail, it might justly be compared to an index, 
incomplete perhaps in parts, but indisputably 
copious and accurate. Owing to the exqui- 
site retention and promptness of his memory, 
what he knew was always at his command. 
He never experienced a difficulty in recalling 
a subject to his recollection, but was at all times 
prepared to enter deeply into the consideration 
of topics as they accidentally presented them- 
selves for discussion. 

It was on these occasions, that he loved to 
enter at large into the history of important and 
interesting subjects, and to trace them through 
their several stages. His enthusiasm then 
inspired him with amazing animation: the 
accuracy of his detail was such as his learning 
could alone supply ; and in the variety and beauty 
of his illustrations, taste and judgment were 
equally conspicuous^ He was all his life rea- 
dily excited by conversation ; but amon^ his 
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intimates, nothing was more foreign from his 
nature than the effort of display : his ideas then 
knew neither premeditation nor concealment. 
But in general society he was naturally more 
guarded: he shone in conversation, and he 
knew it* His manners were simple, and most 
thoroughly gentlemanlike : though his early 
habits of studious seclusion had imparted to 
his address a degree of stiffness or reserve, 
which denied to him all the finished elegance of 
the man of the world. But this coldness readily 
disappeared before the genial influence of the 
courtesies of society; and from the moment in 
which he warmed in the interchange of ideas, 
he became the most animated and delightful of 
intellectual companions. 

In the more serious communication of his 
knowledge, he was full of liberality ; and who- 
ever required information had only to ask of 
him to have his wants abundantly supplied* 
Nor did his kiadaess end here: for he was 
ever ready with more active services towards 
those who were glad to avail themselves of his 
advice and assistance -, and the aid both of his: 
judgment and his pen was freely rendered to 
labourers in literature^ less experienced and less 
able than himself. As a critic, it has been 
already observed that he was prone to be 
severe. Not that he was sparing either of his 
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admiration or praise : but he could not shut his 
eyes to demerits which had a palpable exis- 
tence ; and rather than rank himself with those 
who saw no faults, and swelled the cry of 
indiscriminating eulogy, he sometimes dwelt 
on faults too long, and rated their importance 
too gravely. And here it may not be improper 
to allude to the temper with which he enter- 
tained criticisms on his own works. On this 
point he was indisputably sensitive ; and, con- 
sequently, anxious and watchful ; but no 
instance can be recalled to mind in which it 
provoked him to captiousness or petulance, 
whilst many might be quoted of his ready and 
cheerful acquiescence in the justice of objec- 
tions preferred against him. Of much, in fact, 
it was impossible that he could complain ; for 
all his works were received with approbation 
and applause; and little was ever written to 
question his general merit, though blemishes 
were occasionally pointed out, and differences 
of opinion expressed. Once, indeed, near the 
close of his life, the shaft of criticism was 
hurled at him with malignity : but so obvious 
and grovelling were the motives that origi- 
nated the attack, that it excited no other feeling 
in the intended victim than contempt for the 
meanness and imbecility of the assault. 

In his private character, Mr. Mills was emi- 
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nently successful in securing to himself the sin- 
cere and lasting attachment of his relatives and 
friends ; and for this he was not indebted so 
much to the high accomplishments of his mind/ 
as to the good and amiable qualities of his heart 
and disposition. These are themes which 
might be dwelt on in lengthened and melan- 
choly satisfaction ; but they are themes also on 
which it is necessary to subject inclination to 
restraint, lest the just tribute of affection should 
be branded with the charge of exaggerated 
eulogy. Yet on no consideration must a testi- 
mony, justly due, be withheld from the merit of 
departed worth. A being of more kindly affec- 
tions never existed than Charles Mills : the 
warmth of his heart was one of the leading 
springs of his character ; and from that source 
flowed all that was valuable in friendship, all 
that was kind and generous in man* 

In the higher relations of our existence, Mr. 
Mills's life was strictly, though unostentatiously 
regulated by the strong dictates of a pious and 
virtuous mind. In his worldly intercourse, his 
principles were pure, simple, and well defined. 
He here stood on ** the broad-stone of honour;'* 
and his whole conduct was an example of unim- 
peachable integrity and incorruptible love of jus- 
tice. Such was his firmness of purpose, that it 
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would indisputably have been found equal to the 
most trying emergencies that could have occurred 
to demand its exercise. From these features of 
his character proceeded an occasional rigidity 
and austerity of manner, which a casual observer 
might be apt to misconstrue, not knowing the 
kindness, sensibility, and affectionate temper 
which it covered. Never, in the cause of 
humanity, were his zealous endeavours suffered 
to sleep ; and small indeed can be the number 
of those who, in similar circumstances of life, 
have conferred half the benefits on their fellow- 
creatures which resulted from his active and 
steady, though secret and silent, course of 
benevolence. 

In friendship, his esteem and confidence were 
slowly won : but where once his affections were 
placed, there were no limits set to their exer- 
cise — no cheeiful sacrifice of himself, his plea- 
sures, his labours, or his possessions, too great 
for his noble and generous spirit. In the ardour 
and constancy of his few chosen intimacies, 
every worldly consideration of his proper 
advantage was forgotten ; and he threw him- 
self into the interests and feelings of others 
with a devotion of purpose, an abandonment of 
self, which seemed to lose the very conscious- 
ness of a separate being. This is not the vain 
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language of panegyric : it is truth, told with 
an aching heart — truth, wrung from the me- 
mory of a friendship, of which every hour of 
existence brings something to recall the irre* 
parable loss. 



THE END. 
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